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= > is winged; and when a number of these moving 
Mistellanies. stars * ‘seen to dart through the air in a dark 
—" night, nothing can have a more beautiful effect.— 

[For the New-England Galaxy-] J a Dr Smith tells us that the beaus of aly 2 * 
“ore—Observing that you inserted | customed in an evening to adorn t s 0 
2* Introduction to Entomology, | the ladies with these artificial diamonds by stick- 
, ce, I venture to offer you ing them into their hair; and a similar custom, 
by Kirby and Spence, Amidst the general as I have before informed you, prevails amongst 

the same source. the ladies of India. 

—** scientific knowledge, there are some) * «Resides the different species of the genus Lam- 
— advanced to a high degree | pyris, all of which are probably more or less lu- 
fection which are still almost exclusively pa ose i m —* beetle tribe, — 

. —* a few individuals. In this number is —- paged ayer ian oo "Thistineet, chick 

ct) * 

—* ology. It is stated on good authority, that) . an inch long and about one third of an inch broad, 
eas nto of insects are already known, as | gives out its principal light from two transparent 
40,000 — Uections. Their uses and habits | eye-like tubercles placed upon the thorax; but there 
ed in co * ‘ned and observed.-t- | are also two luminous patches concealed under the 

have been partially —⸗ tion elytra, which are not visible except when the insect 
The scientific eye has discovered a new cren is flying, at which time it appears adorned with four 
- ving animals altogether unknown to the com-| brilliant gems of the most beautiful golden-blue 

of living lustre ; in fact, the whole body is full of light, 








the extracts from the 


sciences which have 


mon observer. * to be| which shines out between the abdominal segments 
The study of animals bas appe —— when stretched. The light emitted by the two 


the most nataral to the human mind; and —* thoracic tubercles alone is so considerable, that 

often been a matter of surprise, that parents REVS | the smallest print may be read by moving one of 

arned by the instinctive curiosity of these insects along the lines; and in the West 

not been w ualify themselves to impart | India Islands, particularly in St Domingo, where 

—* ——— re the developement of their they are very common, the natives were formerly 
at Know ? 


‘ accustomed to employ these living lamps, which 
affections demands ; any thing which can create 40 | they called Cucuij, instead of candles in perform- 


i i of the subject, cannot fail | ing their evening household occupations. In trav- 
interest in any ge eee aan respect the elling at . night they used to tie one to each great 
to unite profit _ Kirby and Spence in| toe and in fishing aud hunting required no oth- 
Ciena ‘thi . jer flambeau. Southey has happily introduced this} 
relation to Entomology. So far asregards this $Ci-| = ot in his <M, cape hag 
they have the true source of eloquence—the | which Coatel — 7 ee ee 
nearer subject. You feel no laboured effort in | hands of the Mexican pries:s. . 
ov ‘ 


and to impart a half-forgotten fact ; 
— is full vy life, like the wonders of 
creation on which they speak. They have filled 
the science with light from their affection for its 
they have made it, to use the words they have dif- 
ferently applied, a ‘love-illumined form.’ 


It is the reader’s own fault, if, in the eloquent) ⸗pietro Martire tells us that the Cucuij serve the 
language of the authors, “when led to the vestibule | natives of the Spanish West India Islands not only 
of an nugust temple, which in its inmost sanctua- —* of — as pig ae ~ the gnats, 

* ined in glory the symbols of the | Which are a dreadful pest to the inhabitants o 
ry exhibits enshrined in glory " low grounds. They introduce a few fire-flies, to 
divine presence, he does not enter and give 8) viich the pnats are a grateful food, into their 
tongue to the Hallelujahs, which every creature In | houses, and by means of these ‘commodious hun- 
its place, by working His will with all his facul-| ters’ are soon rid of the intruders. ‘How they are 
iy * forth to its great Creator.” a remedy,’ says the author, ‘for so great a mis- 


, : chief it is a pleasant thing to hear. Hee who un- 
In making the few selections I may offer you, derstandeth he hath — — guestes (the 


I shall probably leave off even short of where those, | snattes) at home, diligently hunteth after the Cu- 
who are pursuing the study as a science, would |cuij. Whoso wanteth Cucuij goetlt out of the 
wish to begin ; as the object is, to say such things house in the first twilight of the night, carrying a 
‘e lly instructing. ‘The follow- | 5urning fire-brande in his hande, and ascendeth 
only, as will be generally instructing S, R, | the next hillock thag the Cucuij may see it, and 
ing are on the subject of luminous insects. 5. R. Re swingeth the fite-brande about, calling Cucu- 
‘We boast of our candles, our wax-lights, and | ius aloud, and beating the ayre with often calling 
our Argand lamps, and pity our fellow-men who, | out Cucuie, Cucuie.’ He goes on to observe, that 
ignorant of our methods of producing artificial | the simple people believe the insect is attracted 
light, are condemned to pass their nights in dark-| by their invitations; but that, fur his part, he is 
ness, We regard these inventions as the results| rather inclined to think that the fire is the magnet. 
of a great exertion of human intellect, and never | Having obtained a sufficient number of Cucuij, 
conceive it that other animals are able to|the beetle-hunter returns home and lets them fly 
avail themselves of modes of illumination equally | loose in the house, where they diligently seek the 
efficient; and are furnished with the means of| gnats about the beds and the faces of those asleep, 
giiiding their nocturnal evolutions by actual lights,|and devour them. ‘These insects are also applied 
similar in their effect to those, which we make use|to purposes of decoration. On certain festival 
of. Yet many insects are thus provided. Some | days, in the month of June, they are collected in 
are forced to content themselves with a single can-| great numbers, and tied all over the garments of 
dle, not more vivid than the rush-light which | the young people, who gallop through the streets 
glimmers in the peasant’s cottage; others exhibit | on horses similarly ornamented, producing on a dark 
two or four, which cast a stronger radiance ; and | evening the effect of a large moving body of light. 
a few can display a lamp little inferior in brillian- | On such occasions the lover displays his gallantry 
cy to some of ours. Not that these insects are | by decking his mistress with these living gems.— 
actually possessed of candles and lamps. You| And according to P. Martire, ‘many wanton wilde 
are aware that I am speaking figuratively. But | fellowes’ rub their faces with the flesh of a killed 
Providence has supplied them with an effectual | Cucuius, as boys with us use phosphorus, ‘with pur- 
substitute—a luminous preparation or secretion, | pose to meet their neighbours with a flaming coun- 
which has all the advantages of our lamps and | tenance,’ and derive amusement from their flight. 
candles without their inconveniences ; which gives| ‘The brilliant nocturnal spectacle presented by 
light sufficient to direct their motions, while it is| these insectsto the inhabitants of the countries 
incapable of burning ; and whose lustre is main-| Where they abound cannot be better described 
tained without needing fresh supplies of oil or the | than in the language of the poet above referred to, 
application of the snuffers. who has thus related its first effect upon the British 
“Of the insects thus singularly provided, the | visitors of the new world : 
common glow-worm (Lampyris noctiluca) is the 

most familiar instance. Who that has ever en- > 
joyed the luxury of a summer evening’s walk in 
the country, in the southern parts of our island, 
but has viewed with admiration these ‘stars of the 
earth and diamonds of the night ?? And if, living 
like me in a district where it is rarely met with, 
the first lume you saw this insect, chanced to be, 
st was in my case, one of those delightful even- 
ings which an English summer seldom yields, 
“when not a breeze disturbs the balmy air, and 
‘every sense is joy,’ and hundreds of these radiant 
worms, studding their mossy couch with mild ef-| ‘But to return from this digression. If we are to 
» were presented to your wondering eye in | believe Mouffet, (and the story is not incredible, 
Course of a quarter of a mile——you could not | the appearance of the tropical fire-flies on one oc- 
associating with the name of glow-worm the|casion led to a more important result than might 
swost pleasing recollections. No wonder that an|have been expected from such a cause. He tells 
Insect, which chiefly exhibits itself on occasions so| us, that when Sir Thomas Cavendish and Sir 
interesting, and whose economy is so remarkable, | Robert Dudley first landed in the West Indies, 
tions to * exquisite images and illustra-| and saw in the evening an infinite number of 
those poets who have cultivated Natural | moving lights in the woods, 22 2* 

these insects, they supposed that paniar: 
J —— one of these glow-worms home | were advancing * them, and immediately be- 
dings — ‘xamination, you will find that in| took themselves to their ships :—a result as well 
that tis = resembles a caterpillar, enly | entitling the Elaters to a comemoration feast, as a 
serve that the Ary depressed ; and you will ob-| similar good office the land-crabs of Hispaniola, 
patch ¢ —* Proceeds from a pale-colored | which, as the Spaniards tell, (and the story is con- 
men. kis mates the underside of the abdo-| firmed by an anniversary Fiesta de los Cangre- 
not, however, the larva of an insect, |jos,) by their clattering—mistaken by the enemy 


‘She beckon'd and dezcended, and drew out 
From underneath her vest a cage, or net 

It rather might be called, so fine the twigs. 

Which knit it, where, confined, two Fire-flies gave 
Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first 
Behold the features of his lovely guide.’ 














Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on; but soon did night display 
More wonders than it veil’d : innumerous tribes 
From the wood-cover swarm'd, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible: one while they stream'd 

A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colors from the eye of day ; 

Now motionless and dark eluded search, 
Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 

Rose like a shower of fire.’ 





which it is altopether of the winged beetle, from | for the sound of Spanish cavalry close upon their 
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— 
of the Lampyris italica had found their way into 
the dwelling, and that the ladies within had taken 
it into their heads that these brilliant guests were 
no other than the troubled spirits of their rela- 
tions ; of which idea it was some time before they 
could be divested. The common people in Italy 
have a superstition respecting these insects some- 
what similar, believing that they are of a spiritual 
nature, and proceed out of the graves, and hence 
carefully avoid them. 

‘The insects hitherto adverted to have been 
beetles, or of the order Coleoptera. But besides 
these, a genus in the order Hemiptera, called 
- Fulgora, includes several species which emit so 
‘ powerful a light as to have obtained in English 
the generic appellation of Lantern-flies. Two 
of the most conspicuous of this tribe are the F. 
laternaria and F. candelaria ; the former a na- 
tive of South America, the latter of China. Both, 
as indeed is the case with the whole genus, have 
the material which diffuses their light included in 
a hollow subtransparent projegtion of the head.— 
In F. candelaria this projection is of a subcylin- 
drical shape, recurved at the apex, above an inch 
in length, and the thickness of a small quill. We 
may easily conceive, as travelers assure us, that 
a tree studded with multitades of these living 
sparks, some at rest and others in motion, must at 
night have a superlatively splendid appearance. 
Ia F. laternaria, which is an insect two or three 
inches long, the snout is much larger and broader, 
and more of an oval shape, and sheds a light the 
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luminous insect. Madam Merian informs us that 
the first discovery which she made of this property 
caused her no small alarm. The Indians had 
brought her several of these insects, which by day- 
light exhibited no extraordinary appearance, and 
she inclosed them in a box until she should have 
an opportunity of drawing them, placing it upon 
a table in her lodging room. In the middle of 
the night the confined insects made such a noise 
as to awake her, and she opened the box, the in- 
side of which to her great astonishment appeared 





the people ; the humblest is not below the people, 
if the rich may be said to have additional power. 
Noe does wealth here form a permanent distinc- 


pass to the tomb, and their children divide their 
estates. Property thus is divided quite as fast as 
it accumulates. No family can, without its own 
exertions, stand erect for a long time, under our 
statute of descent and distributions, and only true 
and legitimate law. It silently and quietly dis- 
solves the mass heaped up by the toil and dili- 
gence of a long life of enterprise and industry.— 
Property is continually changing like waves of the 
sea; one wave rises, and is soon swallowed up in 
the vast abyss, and is seen no more. Another 
rises, and having reached its destined limits, falls 
gently away, and is succeeded by yet another, 
which, in its turn, breaks and dies gently on the 
shore. 
brought down to the humblest level; and the 
child, with scarcely clothes to cover his nakedness, 
may rise to the highest office in our government ; 
and the poor man, while he rocks his infant on 
his knees may justly indulge the consolation that 
if he possesses talents and virtues, there is no 
office beyond the reach of his honorable ambi- 
tion.’ 


dog bit him in the leg. ‘Don’t be oa by a 
om. : Lord B. ‘my little dog never -hites.? Lord C. 
brilliancy of which transcends that of any other knocked down the animal with his cane—reply- 
ing in the same manner, ‘don’t be afraid, my 
Lord, I never strike little dogs.’ 


pair of whiskers, meeting Mr O’Connel in Dublin, 
the latter said, ‘when do you mean to place your 
whiskers on the peace establishment ?? When 
you place your tongue on the civil list !? was the 
witty rejoinder. 





Batsnss Gem 0 eputhel Sates Gang » in the Convention of 


‘In our country, the highest man is not above 


ion of families. Those who are wealthy to-day, 


The richest man among us may be 





Lord Chesterfield visiting Lord B. a favarite 





O’Connel.—Lord B. who sports a ferocious 





‘Never judge from manners,’ (says Lord By- 





all in a blaze ; and in her fright letting it fall, she 


of a rich deep purple from the base to near the 
“apex, which is of a fine transparent scarlet ; and 


- the very obscure subject 




























































was not less surprised to see each of the insects 
apparently on fire. She soon, however, divined 
the cause of this unexpected phenomenon, and re- 
inclosed her brilliant guests in their place of con- 
finement. She adds, that the light of one of these 
Fulgore is sufficiently bright to read a newspaper 
by: and though the tale of her having drawn one 
of these insects by its own light is without founda- 
tion, she doubtless might have done so if she had 
chosen. Another species (F. Pyrrhorynchus) 
is figured by Mr Donovan, in his Insects of India, 
of which the light, though from a smaller snout than 
that of F. laternaria, must assume a more splen- 
did and striking appearance, the projection being 


these tints will of course be imparted to the trans- 
mitted light. 

This singular fact, that some insects are lumin- 
ous, which no one has imagined to be so, seems to 
afford a clue to the at least partial explanation of 
of ignes fatui, and to 
show that there is considerable ground for the 
opinion long ago maintained by Ray and Willough- 
by, that the majority of these supposed meteors 
are no other than luminous insects. 

‘ ‘With regard to the immediate source of the 
luminous properties of these insects, Mr Macart- 
ney, to whom we are indebted for the most recent 
investigation on the subject, has ascertained that 
in the common glow-worm, and in Elater noctilu- 
cus and ignitus, the light proceeds from masses of 
a substance not generally differing, except in its 
yellow color, from the interstitial substance (corps 
graisseux) of the rest of the body, closely applied 
underneath those transparent parts of the insects’ 
skin which afford the light. In the glow-worm, 
besides the last mentioned substance, which, when 
the season for giving light is passed, is absorbed, 
and replaced by the common interstitial substance, 
he observed on the inner side of the last abdomi- 
nal segment two minute oval sacs formed of an 
elastic spirally-wound fibre similar to that of the 
trachez, containing a soft yellow substance of a 
closer texture than that which lines the adjoining 
region, and affording a more permanent and bril- 
liant light. ° 

‘With respect to the remote cause of the lumin- 
ous property of insects, philosphers are considera- 
bly divided in opinion. 

‘The general use of this singular provision is 
not much more satisfactorily ascertained than its 
nature. I have befure conjectured—and in an 
instance I then related it seemed to be so—that it 
may bea means of defence against their enemies. 
In different kinds of insects, however, it may pro- 
bably have a different object. Thus in the lan- 
tern-flies (Fulgora) whose light precedes them, 
it may act the part that their name imports, ena- 
bling them to discover their prey, and to steer 
themselves safely in the night. In the fire-flies 
(Elater) if we consider the infinite nambers that 
in certain climates and situations present them- 
selves every where in the night, it may distract 
the attention of their enemies or alarm them.— 
And in the glow-worm—since their light is usual- 
ly most brilliant in the female; in some species, 
if not all, present only in the season when the 
sexes are destined to meet; and strikingly more 
vivid atthe very moment when the meeting takes 
place—besides the above uses, it is most probably 


intended to conduct the sexes to each other. This 
seems evidently the design in view in those spe- 
cies in which, as in the common glow-worm (L. 
noctiluca, L.) the females are apterous. The 
torch which the wingless female, doomed to crawl 


upon the grass, lights up at the approach of night, 


actual o! e ——“ that nothing but | heels—in like manner scared away a body of} is a beacon which unerringly guides the vagrant 


it be} erred the fact of | English invaders of the city of St Domingo. 
Sant being the sexes of the same levect. In ehe ie deca fice Dee e 


insect world, 
@an 


cwinauie; ‘An anecdote less improbable, perhaps, and 
wquiries you will find that sexual certainly more ludicrous, is related by Sir James 
4" more extraordinary, exist in the | Smith of the effect of the first sight of the Italian 


male to her ‘love-illumined form,’ however obscure 
the place of her abode. It has been objected, 
however, to this explanation, that—since both 
larva and pupa, as De Geer observed, and the 


fire-flies upon some Moorish ladies ignorant of| males shine as well as the females—the meeting 


‘species of Lam ¥ of the females of the different | such appearances. These females had been ta-| of the sexes can scarcely be the object of their 
elytra, (in Bes A ib are without wings and even | ken prisoners at.sea, and until they could be ran-| Juminous provision. But their difficulty appears 


5 circumstance they differ from all 

with all. 
hich, if 

which, ifwe may trust to the 

the Pat of the account given by Mr Waller in 


: somed, lived in a house on the outskirts of Genoa,} to me easily surmounted.’ 
1° ig me is not the case | where they were frequently visited by the — 
Mon j © of L.. italica, a species com- | able inhabitants of the city ; a party of whom, on : : n 

— going one evening, om ‘surprised to find the} God, chiefly because he outbids the devil. 
house closely shut up, and their Moorish friends 





Some people would have us love, or rather obey 


How easy it is to pass sentence against a work ! 





Seem to hate ve ransactions for 1684, would 


in the greatest grief and consternation. On in-| All we understand is common-place : all we un- 
taken by him in Hertfordshire, ! quiring into the cause, they ascertained that some! derstand not, is nonsense. 


ron,) ‘for I once had my pocket picked by the 
civilest gentleman I ever met with, and one of the 
mildest persons I ever saw was Ali Pacha.’ 





We have heard the following anecdote told of 
Com. Hull: ‘As the Constitution and Gueriere 
approached each other, Com. Hull had determin- 
ed to withhold his fire till a favorable opportunity 
offered for an effectual discharge at his approach- 
ingenemy. He had some difficulty in restraining 
the eagerness of his men, particularly as the Gue- 
riere bore down upon them with a constant firing ; 
but Hull ineessantly repeating, ‘Dont fire till I 
give you the word don’t fre—don’t fire,’ with sup- 
pressed anxiety and a seaman’s eye, waiting the 
nearerand nearer approach of the enemy. At 
last, finding a favorable moment, and cautioning 
all hands tu be ready, he shouted the command, 
‘fire,’ with so much vehemence and with such a 
sudden squat and violent stamp of both feet on 
the deck, that the naval uniform, particularly the 
pantaloons, being very tight, he split the latter 
from the knees to the waistbang.’—Augusta 
Chronicle. 


Anecdote-—We have often enowh heard the 
following anecdote, but do not recollect ever to 
have seen it in print. The late celebrated Presi- 
dent Dwight, was one day showing a ring to Judge 
Trumbull, which he had received as a present, 
containing the following motto: Plus meruisti— 
thou hast deserved more. ‘Ay,’ said Trumbull, 
‘that means, that you deserve to be yoked as well 
as ringed.’ 








When Crowle was once on a circuit with Judge 
Page, a person asked him if the Judge was not 
just behind him. He replied, ‘I do not know, but 
I am sure he never was just before.’ 


Police Ofice.—While recording so many acts 
of juvenile depravity which, from the neglect of 
parents, too frequently occur in a populous city, 
we feel pleasure in reeording an instance of just 
sensibility and principle. A person came to the 
Police Office to complain that his coat was stolen, 
and by a lad. His description led one of the 
Marshals to believe that he knew the young thief. 
He went cut, and in a few minutes returned with 
a chubby, fine looking boy, of about eleven years 
old. The little fellow sprang up on the examining 
bench and desired to know what he had done.— 
The owner of the coat said he was not the thief. 
‘You may go,’ said the clerk. The lad broke 
out in expressions of indignation mingled with 
tears at the suspicion. ‘Well, well, you may go,’ 
said the Clerk ; ‘let it end here.’ ‘No, no, it must 
not end here,’ said the spirited boy ; ‘what will 
be said of me! Athief! See, see how they are 
looking at me through the window?’ He stamped 
and wept bitterly at the disgrace and exposure to 
which he had been undeservedly reduced, and left 
the office bent on having satisfaction. A boy of 
such an age, and with a sense of honour so high, 
and a spirit so commanding, will make a fine 
man. Teach boys to be ashamed of doing wrong, 
and they will act in a similar manner when 
wrongfully accused.—N. Y. Nat. Adv. 








A young minister received a call from two 
different societies at once, to become their pastor. 
One was sich, and able Re him a large salary, 
and was well united. other was poor, and 
so divided that they had driven away their minis- 
ter. In this condition he applied to his father for 
advice. An aged negro servant, who overheard 
what was said, made this reply: ‘Massa go 
where is the least money and the inost devil.2— 
He took the advice, and was made the instrument 
of uniting distracted church, and converting 
many souls to Christ. 








On the restoration of the Bourbons, with the ex- 
ception of the dresses, nothing was changed at 
the Thuilleries. There were the same persons 
in the same places. This gave rise to a bon mot 
on the part of the Prince de Leon, who had not 
held any office under the Emperor. Meeting in 
the king’s saloon, Prince Berthier, the latter be- 
gan talking to him about‘their mutual devotion to 
the royal family. ‘There is however, a great dif- 
ference between us,’ observed M. de Leon; ‘you 









VOL. XI 
In Kentucky they qua 
Courts and Judges, as all pers 
know. The Reflector, in speaking of a book 
which one of the parties has published, seems to 
think silence would have been more prudent and 
more effectual; and by way of showing that a 
man may sometimes, by silence, say a good deal, 
he tells the following story of Thomas B. Ried, 
Esq. of that State. 


This gentleman in the commencement of his 
career, was very proud, and very fond of fine 
dressing. He was portly and handsome. [lis 
appearance commanded respect and inspired awe. 
Notwithstanding all this, ene day, while he was 
attending court in Pulaski county, he was geni'y 
touched upon the shoulder by a plain looking far- 
mer, and invited to step aside, as he wished to 
= to him upon business of great importance 

hey started together, and went some distance 
from the court house, before they found a good 
log upon which to seat themselves. ‘The farmer 
now retained a profound silence. After a consi- 
derable time, the lawyer, who no doubt, expected 
that he was about to be employed in an importan. 
law-suit, asked what he had to say to him ? but re- 
ceiving no answer from the farmer, he got into a 
violent rage, and swore he would sue him and 
Horsewhip him, for treating a gentleman as he 
had been treated. The farmer remained silent 
and unmoved, during this paroxysm of rage, «nd 
when it was exhausted, rose from the log, gave 
the lawyer a pleasant look, and observed: ‘ Sir, 
you are welcome to take advantage of any thing 
that I have said amiss,’ and calmly walked to the 
court house. 





The Wedding Garment.—Matt. xxil. 11. 

Eastern * marriages were celebrated with great 
splendor and festivity. Those that were invited 
to the marriage, were expected to appear in their 
best and gayest attire. If the bridegroom was in 
circumstances to afford it, wedding garments were 
prepared for all the guests, which were hung up 
in the anti-chamber for them to put on over the 
rest of their clothes, as they entered the apart- 
ments where the marriage feast was prepared. 
To refuse, or even to neglect putting on the wed- 
ding garment was reckoned an insult to the bride- 
groom, aggravated by the circumstance that it 
was provided by himself for the very purpose of 
being worn on that occasion, and was hung up in 
the way to the inner apartment, that the guests 
must have seen it, and recollected the design of 
its suspension. This accounts for the severity of 
the sentence pronounced by the king, who came 
in to see the guests, and found among them one 
who had. neglected to put it on; ‘And he saith 
unto him, friend, how camest thou in hither, not 
having on a wedding garment? And he was 
speechless,’ because it was provided at theexpense 
of the entertainer, and placed full in his view. 
‘Then said the king to his servants, Bind him hand 
and foot, and take him away and cast him into outer 
darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.’ Paxton. 


A Schoolmaster’s Pleasures.— Messrs. Editors : 
Were you never schoolmasters? It is one of the 
most bothersome, pleasing, aggravating, teasing 
employments that man ever undertook. ‘What 
letter is that,’ said J, half out of humour with a 
young chuckle-head, who had hammered three 
months at the alphabet without knowing the first 
letter. ‘Why—why—its B.’ ‘Master,’ cries one, 
‘Sam pinches me!’ ‘Silence! what letter is it ?’ 
‘Why, why, it’s H.’ ‘Master, call Tom, he 
crowds.’ The d—I is surely in the children, 
thinks I. ‘Thomas, come here, you young ras 
cal! what have you been at?’ ‘Why, sir, the 
rest scrouged me, and I couldn’t help it.’ ‘ Take 
your seat, sir, and mind better for the future— 
well, what letter did you call it ?? Why, I said it 
two times a-ready.?” The d—I you did, thinks I. 
‘It’s not rightly named.’ ‘Well, pray, master, what 
is it then?? ‘Why, it’s A, booby. ‘Ha, ha—a 
booby ! why master, you never called it that way 
afore.’ ‘Well A,then.’? ‘He, he, a-then.” ‘You 
mumskull A, then,’ (loud.) ‘A! (louder.) 
‘There, take your seat, sir, you are among the in- 
curables.’ 

Reading Class. ‘Chapter thirty-tenth.’—‘Halt, 
sic: who ever heard of a thirty-tenth chap- 
terf? ‘Why, master, the other was thirty-ninth.’ 
‘Very well, then call it fortieth.” ‘Chapter forty- 
eight.” ‘Stop, I said fortieth.” ‘Yes sir, fortiet.’ 
‘Master, please to let me fetch water?’ ‘Is this 
my lesson ? where did I leave off last week ?’ ‘Is 
house a verb or an adjective?” ‘Are there more 
than one states in Pennsylvania? ‘Master what 
does p-t-t-this-i-i-ic spell ꝰ ‘Phthisic.’ *T-t-t-sick.’ 
‘Master, what day of the month does the 4th of 
July come on next year?’ ‘Can’t tell, I have 
seen no new almanacks. Who is making that 
noise.” ‘Why Billy Banter says the master don’t 
know much, or else he could tell what day of the 
month the 4th of July comes on.’ 


A Practical Lesson—The other morning a 
young chimney-sweeper was seated upon an ale- 
house bench, in one hand his brush, and in the oth- 
er a hot buttered roll. While exercising his white 
masticators with a perseverance that evinced the 
highest gratification, he observed a dog lying on 
the ground near him. The repetition of * poor 
fellow, poor fellow,’ in a good natured -tone, 
brought the quadruped from his resting place. He 
wagged his tail, looked up with an eye of humble 
entreaty, and in that universal language, which all 
nations understand, asked for a morsel of bread. 
The sooty tyrant held his remnant of roll towards 
him, but on the dog gently offering to take it, 
struck him with his brush so violent a blow across 
the nose as nearly broke the bone. A person who 
had been unperceived, a witness to the whole 
transaction, put a sixpence between his finger and 
thumb, and beckoned the chimoey sweeper to an 
opposite door. The boy grinned at the silver, 
but on stretching out his hand to receive it, the 
teacher of humanity gave him such a rap upon 
his knuckles with a cane, as made them ring. 
His hand tingling with the pain, and tears start- 
ing into his eyes, he asked what that was for? 
‘ To make you feel,’ was the reply. ‘ How do 
you like a blow and a disappointment ? The dog 
endured both.’ This was a good practical lesson, 














are attached, as cats are, to the house, and I, as 
dogs are, to the person of the master. 


the record of which no doubt will have a betier 
effect than a volume of ethics. 













































































































































FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, 1829. 








Pouitics. When the Presidential question was sett.ed, 
every body rejoiced because the contest was ended. All 
the papers bore witness to the fact. ‘The conflict is end- 
ed,’ says one ; ‘we may hope once more, for repose,’ said 
another, and now and then one who, iske Scott, loved an 
unhacknied quotation, headed his leading editorial with 
‘The long agony is over.’ But events have shown, and a 
little reflection perhaps might have shewn, that these re- 
joicings were premature, and that these hopes ‘wanted 
confirmation.’ In fact, the conflict, the bitter uurelenting 
strife, is just beginning. When the parties were fairly 
arrayed against each other, they fought as contending 
armies fight, regimented, and shoulder to shoulder; but 
now, the word is, every man for himself; the victorious 
party are quarrelling over their spoil ; when ‘Greek meets 
Greek then is the tug of war ;’ and a pretty tough tug it 
is likely, from appearances, to be. We make these re- 
marks that our readers may understand why we place in 
juxta-position, the following extracts. The first we take 
from a decided Jackson paper ‘down east ;° and it has 
been copied into another Jackson paper which is not ‘down 
eas’. 


Jackson Republican —When this paper first made its 
appearance in the political arena, we were pleased with 
the language and sentiments it expressed, and hailed it as 
a fellow labourer in the cause of reform and of the people. 
Now that the conflict is over, and the battle won, we are 
somewhat surprised at the sentiments expressed in several 
of the late numbers, and are somewhat fearful that we 
have misunderstood the political sentiments of the Editors 
of this paper. Do we understand the Editors of the Jack- 
son Republican as inviting a co-operation with the Fed- 
eralists of Massachusetts? Do we understand these Edi- 
tors as proposing to break down the barriers of the demo- 
cratic party and to remove the old land-marks? Are not 
these Editors aware that either of these measures will 
have the eficct.of prostrating the democratic party of New 
England, and that such was the consequence of the adop- 
tion of the amalgamation system proposed in Caucus by 
Mr. Webster in Faneuil Hall: that this amalgamation 
system secured to Mr. Adams the electoral vote of New 

ngland, (except Cumberland district) notwithstanding 
two fifths of the citizens were opposed to the manner of 
his election, and the measures of his administration? We 
are the decided opponents of any amalgamation system 
whatever, and hope the Editors of the Jackson Republi- 
can will either deny or avow their adherence to the amal- 
gamation system of political parties. 


The next is from the principal Jackson paper of this 
state. 


(7 Our little Junto of federal Jackson men in Boston, 
who never were more than about one hundred and fifty 
able bodied men, were out for Harrison Gray Otis, their 
old leader. 


The following is from the New York Evening Post 
which has been a little given to Jacksonism. 


Boston Mayor.—We congratulate the Head. quarters of 
sound principles ow the election of Harrison G. Otis, to the 
office of Chief Magistrate of that city, on Monday last, by 
a triumphant vote over blind, obstinate and dishonourable 
prejudice. The result is highly honourable to the can- 
dour_and good sense of the capital of New England. 


Our next and last is from the Jackson Republican as it 
has been, or the United States Republican as it is to be. 


The Jackson Parly.—One would have supposed a few 
months since that no question could ever arise as to who 
composed the Jackson party. The name itself is sufficient- 
ly descriptive for a definition ; and they who have for 
years toiled under various degrees of obstacles to elevate 
General Jackson to the presidency, we should naturall 
suppose would constitute his party when successful, as well 
as when the event was at least future, and therefore con- 
tingent, if not in a high degree doubtful. Such inferences, 
would, however, it seems have been very erroneous, and 
we are now told with some appearance of authority that 
the Jackson party, embraces those who have most strenu- 
ously opposed his election, while the opposition must con- 
sist, at least in part, of those who have zealously support- 
ed it. 

Some of the principal southern papers speak of a great 
schism in the party occasioned by the question whether Mr. 
Van Buren or Vice President Calhouw shall use the Gene- 
ral. Perhaps the General may conclude not to be used at 
all. Certainly these are perilous times. 





THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Animal Magnetism.—Our readers will recotlect that we 
have already made an extract of some length from this 
article, consisting partly of extracts made from the books 
reviewed. The history of those passages which first 
formed a part of the original works, then of the review, 
then of the Galaxy, &&c. are an illustration of what old Bur- 
ton said of all literature, which with many other things of 
the same writer, is ‘decanted’ into the Sentimental Journey 
by Sterne, though without credit, viz. 
‘ As apothecaries, we make new mixtures every day; 
pour out of one vessel into another ; and as those old Ro- 
mans robbed all cities of the world, to set out their bad 
sited Rome, we skim off the cream of other men's wits, 
pick the choicest flowers of their tilled gardens, to set out 
our own sterile plats—aAll thieves, they pilfer out of wri- 
ters to stuff up their new comments.’ 
To return to the Quarterly, the article in question is re- 
spectably got up. The subject is curious and amusing. 
Of all the modes of charming people, this seems to be one of 
the most philosophically remarkable, and at the same time 
one of the most harmless, as it only fascinates the patient 
into a sleep, which is not alla sleep, and into ‘a dream, 
which is not all a dream,’ since ‘what dreams come in this 
sleep’ are prophetic of the means of cure. The well au- 
thenticated instances of the successful practice of this 
species of ‘magnetism’ certainly are remarkable pheno- 
mena, more so than those which attended the use of Per- 
kins’s tractators. Thecircumstance of putting the patient 
asleep by the mere influence of the grimaces and con- 
tortions of the doctor, his mere command, presents 
a new instance of the force of imagination ; and that the 
patient, though not habitually a talker in his sleep, should, 
by this practice, be charmed into a sort of vision in which 
he speaks, answers questions, and holds conversations, is 
certainly wonderful enough, without admitting that he 
foretells the remedies of his own or of any others’ distem- 
pers. 
Siam and Cochin China.—Persons who have not made 
the experiment, may be apt to think it quite a piece of 
recreation to make up a lively article for a review, out of 
a book of travels, a novel, or any other pleasing work of 
narration. But the rule that all excellence is the reward 
of labor, and that nothing brilliant can be produced with- 
out skill and talent, is as-applicable to this species of 
writing and aptomizing as any other. The writer has not 
merely to select the parts which he makes the author con- 
tribute to his review, he must also fill up the chasms, and 
if these are not so filled as to make the article all of a 
piece, however rich, brilliant, or amusing may be the ex- 
tracts, the whole will only be so many diamonds set in 
copper. No field presents a more plentiful harvest to a 
writer than a populous region little known. lll the 
romance, and splendor and enthusiasm in which the scene 
is invested tu the discoverers or early travellers, still ani- 
mates and illumines the narration, though decomposed 
and recomposed the thousandth time. The voyages and 
discoveries of Columbus, for example, even at this late 
period, under the hand of Washington Irving, retain all 
the romantic magnificence and visionary splendor in 
which they were contemplated by his early contempora- 
rics. 
‘The countries of Cochin China and Siam, though long 
known are not well known; they are not environed with 
so many dangers and enveloped in so deep obscurity, as 
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the countries of the interior of Africa, the accounts of 
which inspire almost as much interest and wonder, as 
would the journal of a traveller in the planet Saturn or 
Herschel, but they are sufficiently full of novelties to 
make a traveller’s story an uninterrupted romance. The 
late voyage of Lieutenant White, and the more recent ove 
of Mr Crawford, which is the subject of this article, afford 
a fine theme to the reviewers ; and no reader will begin 
this account of Mr Crawford's book, without going 
through it. We will not pretend to give our readers any 
substitute for the article, but we will quote one of the ex- 
tracts from Mr Crawferd’s book, which certainly affords 
a striking specimen of the reasoning and religious and 
philosophical speculation of a former king of Siam. It 
seems that Louis XIV, of France, contemplatea the con- 
quest of Siam and the conversiun of the sovereign and his 
subjects to christianity, and instracted Chaumont, his am- 
bassador, to spare no pairs to bring him within the pale 
of the Roman Catholic church. To the arguments and 
persuasions of the ambassador on this head, the king of 
Siam, or his minister in his name, made the following re- 
ply. 

You will tell the ambassador from me,’ said he, ‘that I 
feel greatly obliged to his royal master. But [ am truly 
grieved that my good friend the king of France should 
propose to me a thing so difficult and of which I have no 
knowledge. I refer to the wisdom of his most christian 
majesty, to judge of the importance and difficulty of an 
affair so delicate as that of changing a religion received 
and followed throughout my kingdom two thousand two 
hundred and twenty-nine years.’ , 

‘Atthe same time, l am surprised tha. my good friend 
the king of France shouki so strongly interest himself 
in. a matter which regards God alone, in which God 
himself takes no interest, and which he leaves entirely 
to our discretion. For this true God who has created 
heaven and earth, and all the creatures that we see, 
and who has given to them natures and dispositions 
60 difierent, could no doubt, had he so willed it, in giving 
men bodies and souls of a similar description, inspire 
them also with a uniformity of sentiment in regard to that 
religion which they ought to follow, and that worship 
which was most acceptable to him, ordaining the same re- 
ligious laws among all nations of the world. Might not 
this order amongst men, and uniformity in the works of 
divine Providence, have been introduced with as much 
ease, as the variety which has existed in allages? Is it 
not reasonable to believe that the true God takes as much 
pleasure in being glorified by myriads of living creatures 
who praise him each in his own way? Would the beauty 
and variety, which we admire in the natural order of the 
universe, be less admirable in the spiritual, or less worthy 
of the wisdom of God ?” 

New Marilime Arlillery.—The subject of this article is 

a French work by M. Paixhans proposing the use of 
steam ships for naval force, and the substitution of hollow 
shot or shells instead of solid projectiles, and bomb-can- 
non instead of the present guns. Our readers will recol- 
lect an article republished in the Galaxy from Blackwood’s 
Magazine a few weeks since, which touched upon the use 
of steam vessels in naval warfare, and the great changes 
likely to be the consequence. Another work upon the 
same subject has recently been published in England by 
Captain Ross. There is probably no question at this 
time, of greater importance to the United States than 
those discussed in these works; and we are glad to see 
that the subject is taken up in the American Quarterly by 
a writer who appears to have a practical acquaintance 
with naval armaments and gunnery. The minds of men 
whose attention is turned to this subject in different coun- 
tries, seem to be labouring with the conception of some 
great revolution about to happen in naval warfare, the 
precise character and details of which are still the sub- 
jects of experiment and invention. No nation has a deeper 
interest in this matter than the United States. ‘In fact,’ 
says Captain Ross, ‘it is notorious that both the French 
and Americans have been for some time training their 
officers in this new art of steam navigation.’ Though 
this seems not to be a fact in respect to us, we hope that 
no tine will be lost in giving such attention to the subject 
as may justify Captain Ross's apprehensions. 

Travels to Russia.—This is the concluding article of the 
number. The writer does not succeed very happily in his 
attempts to be sprightly, and we think, from the extracts, 
that Doctor Granville, ‘Physician accoucheur,’ is mueh 
cleverer than he scems willing to admit. 

On the whole, this number of the American Quarterly 
is quite respectable. It is deficient in subjects exciting a 
present practical interest, it contains but two articles aim- 
ing to our affairs, namely, that upon the African Colony, 
and this upon naval force ; the rest, though some of it is 
learned, and much of it interesting, is foreign and out- 
landish. We have subjects enough to employ more of the 
talent of the country, and perpetually roaming to the ends 
of the earth, or the recesses of history, for topics, is rather 
an indication of the want, than the abundance of thought 
and invention. In point of literary execution the humber 
is rather heavy and mechanical. The article on the 
Spanish drama, is the only one at all remarkable for 
good writing. 
























































































































From English Papers. 

ApcuLation —One of the finest specimens of base and 
impious servility on record, is the speech made by the 
prerect of the Pas-de-Calais to Napoleon, when the latter 
was projecting the invasion of England, and had collected 
all kinds of materials for the attempt, viz. ‘God created 
Buonaparte, and then rested himself.'—Lond. Lit. Gas. 

Ancient Weit.—On the shores of Moray Frith, in the 
parish of Duffres, stands the small but neat and thriving 
fishing station of Burghead. The town is of no very an- 
cient standing ; but the promontory is saic by autiqua- 
rians to have formed a station for the Romans, when that 
wonderful people colonized our rugged strands. To the 
north is a perpendicular rock, which the Danes surround- 
ed with a rampart of oaken logs, or stakes, portions of 
which have been frequently dug up, together with hatch- 
ets and quantities of burned grain. In digging at the 
time of the erection of the harbour, the worthy ietor 
informed us, his men found about 30 small figures of bulls 
cut in stone, that are supposed to have been trophies 
carved by the Romans, as we strike medals in commemo- 
ration of any signal victory. Another scrap of Roman 
antiquity was dug up by the workmen—a small brass 
coin, which an eminent antiquary said was one of the to- 
kens in common use among the Roman soldiers to note 
their allowances of wine. t by far the most curious 
and antique object at d is a large well, cut out of 
the solid rock, like a chamber, to the depth of about twen- 
ty feet, and twelve feet square. You descend to the 
spring by a flight of 26 steps, cut also out of the rock, 
which have been much worn by footsteps, supposed to be 
those of the Roman soldiers, and their successors, the 
Danes ; for it is plausibly conjectured that this gigantic 
well must have been the one used in days yore by the sol- 
diers of the garrison. Ten times the present population 
of Burghead, daily frequenting the spring, would scarcely, 
perhaps, in centuries, have made such an im jon on 
these steps of massive rock. The well was discovered 
about fifteen years ago, when some improvements on the 
pier were in progress. A want of water was severely telt 
by the labourers, and as they were one day lamenting its 
scarcity, an old man suggested that they should dig in a 
certain spot, where, according to immemorial tradition, a 
well would be found. They resolved to try, and imme- 
diatcly commenced operations ; but after excavating to 
the depth of 10 or 12 feet on the side of the hill, they got 
tired of the project and desisted. The late Duke of Gor- 
don, who wasone of the proprietors of the harbour, and who 


the well, told the men to dig away, and not to miod a day 
or two's labour. They accordingly set to in and at 
length succeeded, at the depth from 20 to 30 from the 
surface, in finding the long hidden weil, and verifying the 
truth of the old tradition.—Jnrerness Cour. 





happened, at the time, to be visiting, hearing the story of 


BOSTON BOYS, 

It has been often remarked, that one ef the surest 
methods of judging of a community is to observe the chil- 
dren. If they are neat and orderly, you may rest secure 
that the community as such can be safely held up as a 
model ; if they are riotous and dirty, you may be sure the 
fault rests with their elders and betters. - But Boston boys 
go a touch even beyond this old adage. A Boston boy 
meddiles with higher things, and a youth of ten or twelve 
will frequently be found quite a politician. Whatever is 
the spirit of the ege is at once adopted into the sports of our 
boys. They dont ‘make game’ of serious subjects, but 
they make a game out ofevery thing serious or fantastical. 
Like Diogenes with his tub, they always join in the busde ; 
aud as Bob Acres suited his oaths to the subject-matter, 
so they always have some game in keeping with the order 
of the day. 

About the time the Greek fever raged, and learned men 
made long speeches about Leonidas and the Sultan, Ath- 
ens and the Crescent, the boys ever anxious to be in the 
vogue, were quite at a loss for a game germain to the 
spirit of the times; but at last the fever raged so high that 
some were supposed to be slightly fouched in the upper 
regions, and the boys immediately took the hint. For 
about two months after, all our buys walked on their hands, 
and inverted brains were quite the fashion, until one un- 
lucky youth died of the nose-bleed, and then the mothers 
interfered. 

Lately we had three training days. The boys were for 
three days deprived of their birth-right ; that is to say, 
turned out of the Common, to make room for the bigger 
boys to play soldier. But their wits were not idle. Every 
boy was watching the band; and for some weeks long 
poles were in demand to make imitation trombones. Able- 
bodied little troops were paraded round our blind allies 
and wood-wharves, in all the panoply of goose-quill plumes 
and lath swords. 

Next came party pulitics, elections and ward caucusses. 
Every little urchin caught the cry, and whether trundling 
hoop in a ‘press gang,’ or kicking foot-ball for sides, 
‘Hurrah for Jackson’ became the watchword and reply.— 
They heard somewhere about Hickory sticks, and in a 
few days the old English game of Hoekey was revived, to 
give every youth a chance of wielding a hickory, or an 
imitation hickory, which last was after the pattern of most 
of our Jackson office-seekers, considerably crooked and 
stumpy, but well enough adapted to ‘keep the ball a going.’ 
You can hardly turn a corner now without meeting a host 
of school boys with satchel in one hand, and knotty club 
for hocky and Jackson in the other. An English travel- 
fer and note-taker, (with the shrewdness which such gen- 
try usually possess) made the following mem. last 
week, in our city: ‘As a remnant of their savage ancestry, 
I observe that all the boys of this city, (anciently called 
Shawmut) carry large clubs, which they wield with a dex- 
terity that does justice to their savage descent.’ 

This week our boys have seen much in the papers about 
being on the fence. They puzzled their wits a little about 
it, and last Wednesday out came the new game. As I went 
past the Common, my old eyes, which have watched the 
gambols of youth there, for many a year, were greeted 
with the sight of a whole row of boys a-straddle on the 
Mall fence. The game was, for the party occupying the 
fence to be attacked by others on each side ; they were to| 
jump off on either side, without being struck if possible, 
and then regain the fence as. soon as they could. I watch- 
ed the progress of the game for some timé, and am per- 
fectly convinced that one little fellow I saw, will soon 
outdo our President, in being on both sides at the same 
time, and yet always aiming at the fence. N. N. K. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The solicitude felt and expressed by the friends of our 
University on the subject of the succession to the Presi- 
dency, soon after the wy retirement of Dr. Kirkland, 
has been much i of late by an apprehension that 
there is a settled and permanent difference of opinion upon 
that subject among the members of that body which has 
the power of nominating the individual who is to fill the 
vacancy. : 

This supposed state of things has led the writer of this 
article, and probably many others, to look into the con- 
stitution or charter of the University, to see if any remedy 
can be found there for so serious an evil; and it is fit the 
public should know the exact state of things, in order that 
those only who by their offices are responsible, may meet 
the public censure, in case any final misfortune should 
befall that most venerable institution. 

The original charter of the College was granted by the 
Colonial islature, in 1636, which was only sixteen 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
about half of that time subsequent to the commencement 
of the Massachusetts Colony. 

By that original charter, one body was constituted, to 
which the whole power’ of regulating the affairs of the 
College in regard to the government of the institution and 
the management of its property was committed. This 
body was composed of the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
all the magistrates of the jurisdiction, together with the 
teaching elders of the six next adjoining towns, viz. Cam- 
bridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury and 
Dorchester, and the President of the College for the 
time being. 

There was not then created any distinct body as a cor- 
poration, but in order to avoid the inconvenience of delay, 
which might occur if it were necessary to summon all the 
public functionaries above named at every meeting for the 
ordinary concerns of the College, it was provided that a 
majority of the elders who might be present at any meet- 
ing, with the President, should have the power of the 
whole, saving the right of appeal from their decisions or 
orders to the whole body as above constituted. 

In the year 1650, the funds of the College having in- 
creased, and the Seminary having extended its usefulness, 
it was found necessary to make a new organization, as 
the fluctuating body then existing was incompetent to a 
skilful management of the fiscal concerns; and probably 
was found inadequate to the duties required by the grow- 
ing interests of the College. 

n that year, therefore, a Legislative ordip»ace or char- 
ter’ was enacted, which settled the constitution of the 
College upon the principle and in the form which has con- 
tinued with one not very essential alteration, to the present 
time. 

By that act a corporation was created, consisting of 
seven persons: a President, five Fellows, and a treasurer 
or bursar. By the same act, the General Court appointed 
the first President, viz. Henry Dunster, and also the five fel- 
lows and treasurer, thus completing — corporation, and to 
the body so composed was given the power, of procuring 
the presence of the overseers of the College, and by their coun- 
sel and consent to elect anew President, Fellows and Trea- 
surer so oft, and from time to time as any of the said per- 
sons shall die or be removed. And the act then provides 
that the persons so appointed and elected shall be a body 
politic and corporate in law, to whom all the property of 
the College is given, and other powers touching the inter- 
ests of the College, with the consent and concurrence of the 
board of overseers. 

The board «f overseers remained as before composed, to 
wit, the Governor, Deputy Governor, all the magistrates, 
by which were intended the assistants or council, and the 
teaching elders of the six adjoining towns and the Presi- 
dent of the College. 

And thus the government of the College was organized 
until the adoption of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth, in the year 1780. 

By that Constitution, the whole people ratified and con- 
firmed the powers then existing in the corporation and 
board of overseers, making no alteration in the furm of 
government, except introducing the Senate into the 
board in addition to the council who represented the mag- 
istrates under the former arrangement. By a statute of 
the Commonwealth passed in the year 1810, a material 
alteration was made in the construction of the board of 
overseers, the Senate being omitted as a constituent part, 
and instead thereof the President of the Senate vnly, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives were intro- 
duced, and an elective body of fifteen clergymen and fif- 
teen laymen. This act was repealed in 1811, and the for- 
mer board restored, but in 1813 the first act was revived, 
-_ modified so as to retain the members of the Senate in 
the board. 


W-ENGLAND GALAXY, 
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University consists of a corporation composed of the 
President, five fellows and a Treasurer, and a board.of 
Overseers composed of the Governor, Licut. Governor, the 
Council, Senate, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and thirty persons tu be elected as before stated. The 
power of legislation and of appointment to office it con- 
current between these two bodies, the corporation origia- 
ating all measures of a legislative character, and choosing 
in the first place all officers, but their acts in those respects 
are wholly nugatory without the concurrence of the board 
of overseers. 

It will be seen then that the President and fellows, com- 
monly called the corperation, are a body of great powers 
and great responsibility. It has generally been composed 
of men of the first rank in the public estimation, and of 
high intellectual endowments, and until recently it has 
been thought, that an education at the College they were 
to govern was desirable, if not an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. Certainly those who have received their education 
there may be expected to feel a stronger interest in its 
prosperity than those who have graduated at other Col- 
leges or have received no public education any where. 

itis not denied that n.en sometimes appear among us 
who are in all sespects equal, and in some superior to 
those who have been alumni of the College. It is doubtful 
however whether such meu ever feel that love aud respect, 
which the sons of their alma mater catry with them 
through life. 

From the more direct power and influence which the 
Corporation has over the officers of the College, aud the 
prudent and discreet manner in which i: has generally 
been used, the overseers have generully taken very little 
concern in the matters of government or in the appoint- 
ment to office, and hence has sprung up an idea, now gen- 
erally prevalent, that the whole power rests practically with 
the former body, so that a choice of President made by 
them will as a matter of course be approved by the latter, 
and that their concurrence is a mere matter of form. But 
this is a great mirtake, owing to there not having been for 
many years any difierence of opinion between the two bo- 
dies; and thus it should be and will be as long as the 
Corporation shall exercise their great powers with a sole 
regard to the interests of the College. But to suppose 
that a body composed as is that of the overseers, of the 
Governor, Lieut. Governor and Council, the highest branch 
of the Legislature—the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thirty of the most distinguished clergymen 
and laymen in the Commonwealth, will surrender the 
whole power vested in them by the constitution and laws, 
to six gentlemen, individually in no way their superiors, 
is to accuse them of gross and culpable neglect of a most 
important trust and duty. 

Their duty is to revise the proceedings of the Corpora- 
‘tion and sanction them only when they are just and use- 
ful; if they neglect this duty and lend the name of their 
body to the acts of the Corporation without carefully in- 
vestigating their merits, then the Corporation is an oligar- 
chy unrestrained by any limitation to their power. Admit 
it to be composed of the most distinguished men intellectu- 
ally and morally, does it follow they are infallible, or that 
it is impossible for them to act unwisely, or contrary to the 
true interests of the College? ‘Such a supposition is con- 
trary to all theory and all experience. 

See how the corporation is composed. There are but 
seven persons—when a vacancy happens among them- 
selves, as in the office of President, which is the most im- 
portant, there are but six left to make the election. Suppose 
these to be equally divided in their opinion of the merits 
of a candidate. What is to be the result? Why, if they 
continue divided there can be no President. But suppose 
after repeated efforts and struggles four should finally con- 
cur in the choice of one who is thought by nobody but 
themselves to be the fittest, or even a fit man for the of- 

fice. Is the board of Overseers to bow submissively to 
such a choice, when they know or believe that the great 
interests of the College will thereby be greatly and per- 
manently injured? Surely this cannot be expected. With- 
out doubt much deference will be paid to the nomination 
of the corporation, but if it should be an unhappy one, it 
is hoped that every overseer will be at his post, and disre- 
garding, in so great a matter, the feelings of the individual 
who may be proposed, will promptly non-concur such a 
choice and put the Corporation again on their responsi- 
bility. It is hoped such an occasion will not arise, but if 
it should, no one can doubt what the board of overseers 
who are constitutionally the guardians of the interest of 
the College will feel it their duty to do: and in such 
case all the mortification which may ensue should be placed 
to the account of those, who either not knowing, or acting 
in spite of the public sentiment, and the true interests of 
' the College, should from private affection or partiality ex- 
pose the subject of their choice to those inconveniences. 

The writer puts a supposititious case to illustrate the 
power and the duties of the two branches of the College 
government. The Overseers ought never to give their 
vote merely to compel the Corporation to make a selection 
more agreeable to themselves, if the person i 
on the whole a fit and proper person for the station : but 
on the other hand if he should be one, however qualified 
as a scholar, a man of science, who from temper, man- 
ners, or any other cause, should be thought unqualified for 
a station which requires the union of so many high en- 
dowments, the Overseers must either acknowledge them- 
selves a caput mortuum in the College government, or ex- 
ercise their power fearlessly and impartially, without re- 


gard to consequences. ALUMNUS. 





Office Seekers. Rotation in offiee. Office seeking has 
become.a source of reproach to the country , both at home 
and abroad ; the principle of rotation in office, as it is now 
acted upon, is undoubtedly the main cause of this. That 
the principle is salutary, and with respect to the higher of- 
fices of government, indispensable, cannot for a moment 
be questioned. But, by the present operation of this prin- 
ciple, a separate and distinct class of men are formed in 
the community. A steady, industrious man has the mis- 
fortune to be appointed or elected to some paltry office ; 
forthwith ‘his occupation 's gone.’ Politics and public life 
are his theme and his business. Thus far it does well 
enough ; but now comes the rub—a year revolves, ‘rota- 
tion in office’ demands his removal. As I said before, ‘his 
occupation ’s gone.’ He becomes of necessity a politician 
by trade ; and I might perhaps add, a demagogue. Mean- 
time, another. man has been selected to Gill the other's 
place for a short time ; and then follow him in the glorious 


walks of public life and office seeking. Cosrucwvs. 





Amendment of the Constitution.—Mr Smyth of Virginia, 
has a proposition to amend the Constitution so that 
the President shall be in eligible for a second term. Itis a 
great argument of the excellence of our corstitution, that 
it is not already mended to its dissolution. We do not 
wish to speak disrespectfully of Mr Smyth, but we really 
think we express the opinion of a great body of the peo- 
ple of the United States, when we say we do not admire 
this everlasting tinkering of the constitution. It is like a 
robust man's going every day to the doctor to mend his 
health, the result of which is, that he soon has no health 
tomend. It is like those manufacturers who spend all 
their time, and all their fortune, in making improved ma- 
chinery, instead of making cloth upon such as they have. 
The constitution will at least answer well enovgh to trans- 
act under it a part of the infinite quantity of practically 
important business which has been lying over for years 
from session to session. If the constitution should have a 
resp. 2 until the docket can be cleared, neither the coun- 
try nor the constitution will be the worse for it. 





Slare Trade.—There is something revolting in the busi- 
ness-like manner in which the arrival of a cargo of slaves 
is announced in places where the traffic in men is permit- 
ted. Ia a Rio Janeirio paper, for instance, we find the 
following ship news. 

Oct. 21, 1828. Arrived from Cabinda, [on the coast of 
Africa) in 35 days, the barque Conception of Mary, with 
a cargo of 270 slaves, 3 deaths, consigned to Gregorio 
Teixeiro. 

Oct. 26. Arrived the Brazillian Brigantine Triumph, in 
34 days, from Benguella, with a cargo of 329 slaves, 20 
deaths, consigned to Joachim Antonio Ferreira. 

Oct. 27. Arrived the Brigantine, Sixth of February, in 
39 days from Angola, with 376 slaves, 13 deaths, con- 
signed to Francisco Ramos. 

We have here the arrival, at Rio Janeiro, of 976 slaves, 
in one week, with an account of 36 deaths in the passage, 
all announced with as much indifference as we publish the 








The organisation established by these statutes remains 


importation of a cargo of sheep from Hamburgh. 


to the present day, so that the present government of the 















For the Galaxy.) 
SISTER SPIRIT COME AWAY, 
Spirit too pure for carth, away ! 
Away to the Gelds of upper air ; 
Put off thy vestments of perishing clay, 
And rise to beaten ; thy heme is there, 


Mingle with spirits before the throne, «aa 
That sang when the world thou hast lef, wes ten, 
And bask iv rays of light that shone 
On the Lion of Judah's natal mara, 


Foud hearts have bled, and the scalding tene 
Has flowed for thee, dear sainted shade, 
For one more valued, lov'd, more dear, 
Was never on earth's cold bosom laid, 


: 


We will strew the earliest dowers of spring, 
Around the spot where thou'rt reposing, 

And thither our fondest affections bring, 
While shades of evening round us are closing, 


Thy mind was pure as an infant's dream, 
Thy Jove as pure as the moon's mild light, 
‘Thy truth as pure as the mountain's stream, 
Thy faith as pure as the heavens are bright, 






























































Spirit too pure for earth, farewell! Like u 
Thou hast cast thy coil of earth awey; 
Sainted sister, farewell, farewell, 
Thy Saviour calls, away! away. °¢ On thi 
Dorchester, Sept. 10, 1827. We wi 
We 
Mummuss. These relics of other days are Ccentionally | And 
subjected to critical examination, and various ecconats of 5. Tho’ y 
them have been given to the public. One of the best wy * Cau it 
have seen, is that which we give below, taken frome Pay 3 ouathe 
paper. Memorials of ages which deemed it the prime ws : And thet 
ject of existence to remain on earth while earth ee 
they have been searched with gealous scrutiny and call of We 
upon by science, philosophy and religion, to tell Pre W 
knowletdge, the habits and the hopes which they tae ft . 
when instinct with life. But in vain; the darkness aa i 4 Becauce, 
the silence of the grave lie on them, and nothing is ne - 
or heard. Sometimes, rolls of Egyptian Papyres ep 
found in the mummy coffins, and the recent art fe To those 
cyphering hieroglyphics may discover something We 
ing in them ; as yet it has produced but alittle. But thes The pres 
these mummies have proved hitherto of but litte veleey To aft 
sources of instruction, they are great Curiosities ; ahigg But we 
the greatest. Are they works of nature or of art? hy 
natural appearance is changed ; the natural substance a Upon ous 
most gone, and what is leftcan hardly be called bone a 
muscle ; the flesh, that has become ‘a spiced drug,’ h 
much decayed as if it were dust. Made as they wens Vink 
ensure an earthly immortality, they are but the best ead 15: 
strongest evidence, how idly, how foolishly and Our mos 
man contends against a law stronger than he, wheats (Our ¢ 
strives to make the clay which he wears for a Season, pe H 
take the permanence of his living essence—vf himeedlf, . That ! 
Examination of a Mummy. A few days ‘ 
mummies in — useum of the Laurea wan pea wea 
was one of the finest of the valuable collection made | T 
the Chevalier Drovetti. According to the hy 
inscriptions, this mummy, which was the 
of Noute Mai, (the beloved of the gods,) had been, ‘We 
a few years, one of the priests of Ammon. It was 
in akind of pasteboard, richly ornamented on the 
with figures of gods, and symbolical animals. 
servation of this funeral covering was perfect; it bares And 
been originally protected by two wooden coffins, in whl 
the mummy was conveyed to Paris. The pastebc 
untouched by decay, aud in the same condition as 
it at first came from the hands of the embalmers. Ases 
as it was opened, the minute pains which the Egyste: 
bestowed upon the arrangement of their mummies was@ 
servable. The successive unrolment of the cloth and hat 
tures which bound the body, manifested the various em 
tions which were gone through by the embalmers, andi 
which the following is the description :—Ist. Aner But let 
process of desiccation by the natron had been éail To the 
the dead body, enveloped in a sheet, had been ples 
be | into a vessel of bitumen surrounding both the 
the sheets in which it was wrapped. The beck as Of Sp 
head had alone been exempt from immersion in this om 
trating liquid. 2d. After immersion, each member fs Look at | 
7 
been enveloped by bandages—the fingers first, thené Her 
arms, and the legs separately, and lastly, the entise be 
which, by means of different pieces of linen placed Ant celts 
the front of the neck, the breast, the loins, the 
and upon the outside of the arms, and the thighs, Seareh 
kept firm in their place by innumerable turns of thel Among ti 
dages, preserved the just proportions of the living bed Ww 
This dressing concealed the excessive me A 
corpse, which was in reality, reduced to skin and 
the natron. Nor me 
When the body was completely unrobed, the head More 5 
discovered to have been shaved, a custom which lang Than t! 
antiquities, as well as ancient monuments, prove te 
been adopted by the Egyptian priests. The teeth We 
ed in their place, and an attentive examination showedis 
the individual had been about 40 years of age wheal — 
died. A leaf of gold covered the mouth, a plate of silvgly Tos 
upon the breast, and straps of colored leather hang be No ſ 
the shoulders’ The cavities of the eyes were Gi 
plugs of linen, which, like the bandages, had been The 
in oil of cedar, a celebrated preservative a Like 
tion. The interior of the head was empty, but the Or Re 
ope of the brain was preserved. Drops of pure biems , . 
of extreme brilliancy and some thickness, were found @ Their « 
the breast, between the thighs, and upon other parts But as ou 
body.— Paris paper. This is: 
Our city’ 
Tu Jurist. The first number of the Jurist is js And prov 
published, by Messrs. Freeman & Bolles. It ¢ 
following list of articles. , Oe 
‘ Not 
‘Art. I. Judge Story's Address—an address The 
before the Members of the Suffolk Bar, at their Ww 
sary, on the fourth of September, 1821, at Bostes. By® Hou 
seph Story. If. On a National Bankropt Lae. Len 
Law of Real Property—Observations on the Actud ſ⸗ A 
of the English Laws of Real Property; wih Oulea@i  “* 
a Systematic Reform. By James Humphreys. 1. 3 To monie 
eral Questions of Insurance. V. Life and Writings! | 
William Blackstone. VI. Livermore's Disse J We'r 
sertations on the Questions which arise from the Ca? Is Git 
riety of the Positive Laws of different States aa Like 
By Samuel Livermore. VII. Testimony of Qui Fo 
VII. Memoir of Judge Trimble. 1X. Literary Peg We'n 
X. Peters’ Reports. Reports of Cases Argued ‘Our 
ed in the Supreme Court of the United States, Jam 72 
Term, 1828. By Richard Peters, Jr. Quanety sé 
Law Publications.’ A solid 
Subscriptions are received for the work by Mes* * For whi 
Hard, Gray & Co. Washington-street, N. 5S. . 
Co. Court-street, and the Publishers, Ne. 61, OF phone 
street. ee And ot 
The typographical execution of the work is We 
able to the publishers. We shall, if we can Sad 0™ Ae 
next week, make an extract from the sumber, 1 | Bur b 
cle on Judge Jackson's treatise on real sctions, O™ | And 1 
this aumber, as was annognced, the reason of oh We've 
« 
we understand that it could not be inserted, * Rowad 1 
ing the publication till after the Gretof Jammary- — Threat’, 
Dr Walcott, better known as Peter Pinder, bol 
time, a most violent cough, when his friend, De Bre se 
persisted in recommending asses’ milk as % on long — 
The bard, (tired of his importunities,) at length w. soot 
him by sending im the following epigram : Bi, ee, 
And Deetor do you really think Ou, fy 
That asses? milk I ought to drink? Aor weal bas 
*T would quite remove my cough, you 689, Our P 
And drive my old complaints swey- cughe tha 
It cured yourself—I grant it true; ’ ‘ 
But thea—"twas mother’s milk to vos. © mention * 
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~ PHE CARRIBR'S TRAVELS, 
Ina very irregular Road.* 
Deak Parnous, we can’t poetize—we rhyme, 
And Monsieur Ude, and Mrs Glass 
© Aculinary Jad and lass, 
Say, that in Olios 
Or verses that fill folios, 
The season's compliments will take up thyme, 
It is the season of good cheer ; ; 
Happy thrice happy, will a —* Year, » 
i our toil re . 
ee se fly, and these be eating days. 
¥ atronize 
Your —— aud your broad fiat Pies. 
In trath, and that is very-ly 
Cranberry, and Squash, Pumpkin, and Apple, 
E’en Mag-pies we do magnify, 
last is Gtter for a lady's thrapple) 
But there is one we do es-chew, 
(T'would be too hard to chew) 
And that is, Printer's Pi. 


Mince, 


i © Carrier, whether wet or dry day, 

a we must mark the prin! of Friday. 
And with the Galaxy of that day, 
Like modest dairy-maids, we're cow'd, 
And often how'd 
Beneath the milky way. 

On this Grst day of January, 

We wish all happy, and would make all merry. 

We love to laugh, and we admire a pun, 

And not the less because it chimes with fon 3 
Tho’ your Johnsonian wits, who never writ-low, 
Call it a Malady—a mental, wil-low. 

The Orientals make it one of learning’s conduits, 
And therefore, its professors are call'd Pun-dits. 


We of the Gacaxy do bless ourslars, 
We've tranquiliz'd the nation, 
Which has been long in such a pickle, 
Because, somehow, folks for their man, would stickle, 
But now we've pour'd out all domestic jars, 
Into one General Jac-titation. 


+ Qalden. 





To those past ages call’d Aug 
We are not much beholden. 
The present, may be call’d a glorious press-age 
To after ages, of the people's power. 
But we can’t deck each patriotic thought, 
As genius ought 
Upon our faded leaf of fancy's flower. 
For explanations, 
Of our relations, 
Vide—the President's last Message. 


Our most—particularly—tate advices, 
(Our Correspondent most precise is,) 
Hint—there’s a flying rumour, 
That Nick, not Old Nick, but the Autocrat, 
Is out of humour 
With the Turk, who ties a silk cravat 
"Tis said, so tight and clever, 
It proves a stiffener for ever. 


‘We also understand’ from Greece, 
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Turarricars. At Old Drury they have brought out 
‘Frankenstein, a melo-drama not from the German, bai 
from a most abominable novel of the same name, writtes: 
some dozen years since by a daughter of Mr. Godwin ; 
we believe Mrs. Percy Byshe Shelly, although it was dis- 
puted by the wise in such matters, whether her father, 
sisters, and husband had not something to do with it. 
The novel—in three vols.—iv written with great power, 
and is often brilliant and highly interesting ; but not all 
the talent it contains, nor ten times as much, could give 
more than momentary currency to a tale so unnatural, and 
shockingly impossible. Frankenstein, a youth of genius 
and enterprise, has learned how to compose bone, brain 
and muscle, to mould it into an human form and give to 
it animation ; all which he does. He labours the propor- 
tions of his figure and makes him fatter and bigger, that 
he may be more grand and perfect ; but he utterly fails, 
and finds he can make but a monster. This horrible ab- 
ortion pursues his creator, demanding happiness, which 
he cannot receive ; he becomes malevolent, does much 
harm, and finally perishes with Frankestein. The novel 
is just such a monster, as its hero; and the play is the tale 
faithfully dramatised. It is, with all its horrible ingredi- 
ents (perhaps the more for them) very striking ; and we 
wonder that it has not drawn full houses, Mr. Andrews 
plays the devil very respectably ; and Mr. Finn and Mr. 
Finn’s duck, (a real live duck) are perfect—as is Mr. Finn 
always. We know no actor, who so certainly fills out his 
part, entirely and thoroughly, leaving nothing to be desir- 
ed, and nothing to be wished away. Has Mr. Finn ever 
attempted the highest comic characters of the drama, 
Falstaff for instance? If nay, why has he not? 

We hope the managers of Old Drury do not mingle stage 
matters with politics ; especially with that confusion worse 
confounded, city politics; but we could not resist the 
suspicion that they intended -to represent and as it were 
faintly shadow forth the doing ond destiny of our excellent 
ex-mayor ; who built up a certain department, which after 
pulting out a great many other things, pul out the mayor 
himself, and made a great many other folxs put out too. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Mr. Forrest acted Damon on 
Friday evening, and acted it as well as the part could be 
acted,—which however is not saying much, as we think 
‘Daron and Pythias’ a pretty poor affair. We almost re- 
gretted the excessive applause which the house gave him 
repeatedly ; it should be reserved for the personification 
of those characters, in writing which, infinitely more tal- 
ent,—en altogether higher order of talent—was employed, 
and in acting which far more and better power may be 
manifested. Mr. Wilson played Pythias better than we 
have seen him play before. 

On Monday evening, Evagne was performed at the 
Tremont, that Messrs Forrest, Wilson and Gilbert might 
act together; but the play is not a good one,—and passed 
off heavily. Mr. Wilson seemed to labor under severe 
cold; Mr. Gilbert wanted animation; and Mr. Forrest, 
though he gave some passages with great effect, appeared 
to feel no enthusiasm ; he seemed oppressed by the bur- 
den of the play. In the last scene, however, he did him- 
self justice ; when, woundedland lying prostrate, he wish- 
ed himselfa dragon, that he might spit his venom on 
Colonna, he looked as if, so far as expression goes, he had 
attained his wish. Mr. Forrest played Hamlet again, on 





The war fat-iferous 
Is soon to cease ; 
And as the crescent’s less luciferous, 
They entertain no fear ; 
‘On good authority’ ‘tis stated, 
Since Navarino’s slaughter, 
Ibrahio's taken to salt water— 
And consequently has evacuated 
All the Morea ! 


But let us come, with pleasure and with pride, 
To themes, which occupy our own fire-side. 
There is no need 
Of Spectacles—for he who runs may read 
The history of Boston's beauty. 
Look at her splendid structures, and her cleanly streets. 
Her hospitality the stranger greets, 
And calls her warm, and generous welcome—duty. 
Search o'er the world of waters ; 
Among the fairest of fair Europe’s daughters, 
Widely we may roam, 
And shall not find, 
Nor maid, nor matron, with a mind 
More pure, more loving, and more kind 
Than they who render happy our ‘sweet home.’ 


We lately had a City ‘lection, 
And from every section 
To see a Mayor made, 
No fishy fair maid, 
The voters flock’d in shoals. 
Like Captain Symmes, 
Or Reynolds, in these times, 
Their cry was, ‘to the polls!" 
But as our Ode requires abbreviation, 
This is our simple story's application ; 
Our city's far-famed wisdom, O'tis tried 
And proved ; and thereby some, we hope, were Edi-fied. 
Ou Christmas day, 
No toll to pay, 
The Charlestown Bridge quite new, 
Was open‘d to the dasher and the drover, 
Hourly and hack, pedestrian and pony, 
Leara'd something of a Jewish ceremony, 
And then were introduced to the pass-over. 


‘ 


To monied institutions, in that great street, 
State street, 
We're not allied, alas! no tempting blank 
Is filled by us, we cannot mount-a-bank. 


Like tailors, patching in an upper story, Jand of a somewhat sombre aspect, and as to his taking an 


For any thing but glory, 
We're always at high rents, 
‘Our poverty, but not our will consents.’ 
Our decency demands that we have raiments, 
Therefore we advocate cash payments ; 
A solid species of regard—not vapour, 
For which we issue nothing but good paper. 


A ‘Ladies’ Fair’ was held by the fair ladies, 
And when for glances as for gloves the trade is, 
Who would not sigh 
A smile to buy ? 
But bachelors are all barbarity, 
And must be cheated into charity. 


We've seen the sensible refuse to rally, 
Round the voluptuous movements of the Ballet, 
Threat'ning the Drama's Temple with subversion, 
_. By their joint exertion. 
By this time you must deem our home-made stuff 
pelts at least it measures long enough. 
good-bye, and our gratitude, to you, 


> would sincerely utter. So A-pirv. 
dend would hace Pi, Were worked off, before 


4378 beseech us to sa 








: Were, by 
to “tay » OV Treason 
®, pretty considerably incorrect. 


-| Galaxy, your head seems to have got a little turned by 


* ——— the title should read thus, @ Regular | every one his due—the d -I standing for man in general. 
the mistake, €s the | 1 use it, too, because I like old saws. Besides, what I nev- 

2 the copies of — 5222 pit yd upon the two emphatic words, you will perceive, Darkey. 
of circumstances ‘too tedious 


Wednesday. In the interview with Ophelia, we liked him 
better than before, and, at the second appearance of the 
ghost his acting was admirable ; but he was less success- 
ful when the ghost first appeared ; and his inaccuracies of 
language were but little diminished. 

To night, the Tremont managers have promised to give 
us Der Freyshutz in perfection. But be it said with all 
due respect, we listen with some little distrust. At the 
Federal Street Theatre, great efforts were made to repre- 
sent the play advantageousfy, but in vain. On the whole, 
the spectacle was very striking ; but the fajlure in some 
important particulars, imparted so much of the ludicrous 
ta certain scenes and situations, as wholly to change their 
character. Those who remember the owl, the bails, the 
serpents, &c. will hardly believe that in the representation 
of this play in London, those very things, together with 
some transparencies not attempted here, sent a shuddering 
horror through the audience. How they will do these 
things at the Tremont, we know not, and we know no rea- 
son to expect more success there than at Old Drury ;— 
excepting that they may profit by the experience of their 
rival; and that their scenery andmachinery, made as we 
suppose it is, with the latest improvements, will enable 
them to give greater effect to the striking scenes ;—and 


them to spare no pains or expense to ‘do up’ the horrors 
of the drama, in the most effective style. If they succted, 
(a pretty important if) they will give their audience a 
spectacle of which no adequate idea can be derived from 
any thing yct seen here. Of the admirable music (which 
the wise in such matters say has never been heard here) 
of Der Freyshutz, Ostinelli will doubtless take good care ; 
this we feel warranted to say without anif. We should how- 
ever think that the managers of the Tremont would hardly 
undertake to get up an expensive spectacle, which has 
already beeũ almost worn out, unless they had determined 
to give to it novelty and attraction by the splendour and 
fullness of the representation. Der Freyshutz is not mere 
nunsensical diablerie ; in its music it is probably equal, 
aud asa spectacle it is certainly superior to any dramatic 
production of these days. 


i Communications. 

Messrs. Editors—I trust no one will suspect that there 
hare any covert meanings lurking under this foolery be- 
tween Nox and me. As he and | have no chance of meet- 
ing (he going to bed when I am getting up, and vice versa) 
I have naturally enough opened this only way left me of 
communicating to him some of my whims and notions.— 
As for Darkey, by disposition he is but little given to med- 
dlein public matters ; is a mao of rather retired habits, 





active part at the city polls, that is impossible, they being 
under my direction, and he making it a point never to stir 
from home while [ am abroad. DAY. 
0 day and night ! but this is wondrous strange.’ 
TO NOX. 
Dear Darkey—I should have writien you long ago ; hut 
am, as you know, the busiest man alive. Now that you 
have had the good luck to make your way up into the 


your sudden elevation : and likc many others, under such 
circumstances, you seem somewhat disposed to take airs 
upon yourself, and make your flings at our ‘lesser lights.’ 
But pleased as you are, at having raised yourself into so 
brilliant company, take care lest you kick away the ladder 
too soon. Jt may save you a terrible fall. 

Talking of lights and ladders (I like alliterations, and so 
does President Adams)—lights and ladders, like, and al- 
literations !—O, ‘glory’ and ‘gloom.’ My alliteration, you 
will observe, is just double the President's ; but then again, 
his is double jointed, besides having the advantage of 
mine in antithesis. ‘Give the d—) his due,’ is an old say- 
ing, and J am honest. I mean no disrespect to the Presi- 
dent; intending nothing more than if I had said, give 


er noticed till now, it contains an alliteration—alliterative 


Iam so far up the ladder, that 1 fear to go any farther , 
and so high, too, that { darn’t turn, og back down. Help 


finally that the spirit of competition will doubtless induce F 








me around or two, do, dear Darkey —up or down, l don't | 


.care which. 


‘Lights and ladders!—lights and ladders! Yes, yes, 
yes! Let me see, let me see!’ as he would sav, who upona 
time climbed to the top of the Salt Mountain, and feund 
there—that wherewith to season his porridge ; though, as 
jor the mountain itself, it was fairly lost amongst the clouds, 
er rather turned into acloud. And that some mountains 
undergo such changes we have for it the authority of that 
most accurate observer of nature, Shakspeare, who says, 
‘Like far off nrountains turned into clouds ;’ and no one 
doubts that the Salt Mountain was far enough off.* 

Lights and ladders '!— A ladder may be quite picturesque 
iv certain lights and at certain angles—sct a little sidling 
I mean—which, to be sure, is aot so well for climbing ; but 
then it looks so airy and visionary, as one may say. Take, 
for instance, a tall fire ladder, shooting its sides like horns, 
far above the peak of a house on fire, now glittering in the 
blaze, aud now lost in smother and smoke, (alliteration 
again, and double jointed, like the President, and as good, 
but for lack of antithesis) passing, by fits, from ‘gloom to 
glory’ and back again, from ‘glory to gloom.’ 

[ am told that the ladder in Rembrandt's fine picture of 
Jacob's Dream, partakes highly of the grand and pictur- 
esque, and touches much more nearly upon the sublime 
than do the breeches of the figure asleep at the ladder’s 
foot; and I have no doubt of it. 

I intend to put into ‘my book’ a dissertation upon the 
picturesque, and upon the distinction between the grand 
and the sublime. I shall also show that there is not any 
thing in nature or in art, which hath not its poet- 
ical capabilities. Then, in order to be still more meta- 
physical and philosophical, shall turn about, and prove 
that poetry is not in things at all, but in us. ‘There's 
nothing ill but thinking makes it so.’ There is nothing 
poetical, but thinking makes it so. I shall draw towards 
my close with an assortment of ladders and wheels of all 
lengths and diameters, introducing some highly imagina- 
tive touches upon the ‘wheel of the American revolution,’ 
and ‘the wheel of fortune,’ and lastly, shall attempt to 
prove the superiority of wheels of large diameter over 
those of small, for draft, and the peculiar adaption ef long 
ladders to high buildings. Thus I hope to gain the attention 
and approbation of philosophers, metaphysicians, poets 
and retilitarians of both sexes. All which you shall see 
when I publish. 

Speaking of lights and ladders, brings me back to what 
you say about lamps and oil. You seem to be as easily put 
oul as any one I am acquainted with; yet you complain 
of the lamps going out of themselves. A circumstance 
which I hold to be a great improvement, and in conformity 
with the grand, economical principles of the day, being a 
saving both in the consumption of labor and of oil. 

As to the quality of the oil I can say nothing. But af- 
ter you had gone home grumbling, and to sleep, and I had 
been up and abroad some hours, I chanced upon the tail 


ed) know you will spéak to one of the ‘table-women, as 
my little neice called them the other day, and obtain fo 
me, the use of her table, as she will not not need it till the 
next fair. You can delicately ins.nuate the pleasure it 
would give me to present the lady with a ticket for my 
course. You can throw cut something adout my zeal in 
the cause of the Fair, my determination to patronige it, 
and the great exertions | shall make to that end, to have 
‘ny book’ ready for sale on that eccasion (having hitherto 
found it an easier thing to write a book than to get one 
off )}—with one condition, if allowable, that the proceeds 
be laid out in the purchase of stories for infant minds. 

But to return to my propensity to make an end of you, 
Darkey—tor, as | before said, I dislike being desultory.— 
I have the most serious intent and expectation of putting 
an end to your existence by next midsummer. Let me 
get fairly through this month, and [ miss it, if | dont gain 
upon you every inch of time. Moreover you are threat- 
ened from another quarter ; for there is a cry abroad con- 
cerning some great light that is ready to burst upon us; 
and men, women and children are huddling together, and 
talking, and clapping their hands, like so many Jodians 
upon the sun's coming out of eclipse. I have not caught a 
glimpse of this light yet; but I shall; and then—Fare- 
well night! 

Day, Dxc. 24, —28. 
From my west chamber. 

P.S. [trast you will kindly reply to this long and 
friendly letter. When you do, just be so good as to Eng- 
lish your name; for I am an anti-classic, having been 
brought over by certain essays which appeared in the Cen- 
tinel some two or three years since. Besides, I like uni- 
formity ; and I can never subscribe myself in Latin, my 
English name is bad enough, but the other, to me is intol- 
erable. 





DAY DREAMS. 

How strongly is the mind of man given to day dream- 
ing! Notonly do we see it in the ‘thick-coming fancies 
of the poet,’ in the fine imaginations of the novelist, in the 
castle building, and golden dreams of the enthusiast, but 
it appears in a thousand varied instances. 

What but day dreams are the extravagant imaginations, 
the fond anticipations, the thrilling hopes, the stinging 
jealousies, and all the thousand and one variously com- 
pounded, jarring and jostling emotions of the youthful 
lover? What is it but aday dream, that she, who in oth- 
er eyes is, perhaps, ugliness itself, is to him, who has cho- 
sen her as the object of his chivalrous devotion, all beauty 
and perfection? With how many borrowed and unsub- 
stantial excellencies does his dreaming fancy decorate the 
chosen one! Observe with what rapture he dwells on 
every word, look, motion! See how when he has left her 
presence his mien is altered, his head hung, his look de- 
jected, his appearance in all respects that of a man who 
has suffered some great and irreparable misfortune! Ob- 





of a talk which was golng on upon ene of the side-walk. 
in State-street. It was about you, aud the lamps, and 
the oil. 

‘In my opinion he might as well have been at home at 
such hours, and then he would have had nothing to com- 
plain of,’ said one of the city authorities. 

‘Pretty well that,’ said a little man, who was making 
interest for the other's place, ‘and pray, what were street 
lamps intended for, if not to light people who might be 
abroad at night ?’ 

This was a poser. ‘Why, to be sure” replies the other, 
somewhat dashed, ‘folks have a right to be out if they 
will.’ 

The little man rose upon this concession, looked shrewd, 
hinted at the differences of prices between winter-strained 
and summer-strained, and asked how long certain folks 
might keep their lamps burning who would make summer 
pass for with our confiding citizens. 

Upon that, the other, who was an honest man, waxed a 
little warm. 

‘You, at least,’ said he, ‘seem to understand pretty well 
how the thing may be done ; and get you but the chance, 
will turn your knowledge to good account, I warrant ye. 
But to show you how much more cunning you are than 
knowing, I would give vou to understand that the oil is 
charged to the city forno other than summer's. To be 


: sure the lamps may be a little dim just now, as they are 


filled with what happened to overrun the hot months.’ 

‘Run !—good,’ says the little man, ‘I should like to see 
such oil as that run any where but over a sea coal fire. 

‘Darby, didst thou ever sec a whale,’ asked a good 
natured looking man, who liked joking better than 
wrangling. 

‘Why,’ replied the little man, looking, first dowa, and 
then up in the inquirer’s face, ‘why, can't say that l ever 
did, Major.’ 

‘J thought so,’ observed the Major, ‘and as many times 
as I have put the question these last twenty years, I have 
not yet met the man who would tell me he had.’ 

At this the Major turned off, little less pleased with his 
joke than with having put two angry men into good humor 
with each other. 

I like to be concise, and keep close to my point, and not 
be desultory, as you may perceive; yet | must give you 
a piece of advice before ending, for I luve to give advice. 

You are making your flings about the lights, and calling 
out, ‘Lights, lights, lights,’ when there are the members 
of the fire department, who are for vot leaving a blaze of 
light in all the town. Now, take care how you make 
light of them; for should they but once be at odds with 
you, they having dbdthing to do but to add to their estab- 
lishment an engine or two of double power to the present 
ones, and to screw on a mile or two more of hose, and 
then, Darkey, in a few minutes they will not leave you a 
twinkle in the sky. You are now going about as fine as 
my great aunt's spangled fan, but if they once open upon 
you, you'll look as dull and as black as a new made 
widow. . 

I like to be open, and to let people see what I am about. 
I cannot quite yet account for it, but there is in me a sin- 
gular propensity to put an end to you, with, at the same 
time, the greatest good liking and kindness for you at 
least. Itis not a simple desire for your destruction ; for I 
have warned you of danger in one quarter. l have exzam- 
ined myself carefully, and am satisfied it is not from a 
a selfish principle and because you are so much of the time 
in my way; no, itis not that. Can you tell why our eyes 
are, as it were, fastened upon a disgusting deformity ? or 
why we have a disposition to destroy the beautiful that 
pleases us? Why we have hardly scented a rosebud be- 
fore we fall to pulling it in pieces? I mean to write a 
second dissertation, and these questions shall make my 
subject ; for I delight im treating upon the inscrutable, it 
gives one so fine an opportunity to be ingenious and phi- 
losophical. Upon second thoughts, | should be inclined, 
before putting them into ‘my book,’ to deliver my disser- 
tations as lectures, if l supposed l could have the use of 
the exhibition gallery, (the other room being pre-occupi- 

* It is well known that the profound statesman and philosopher, the 
late Mr. Jefferson, was a man so slow of faith, that it was not till « 
bit of salt was brought to him in hand tbat he yielded belief to the ex- 
istence of this wonderful mountain. It is credibly reported that the 
salt springs and licks of the region where this mountain stood are fed 
from its roots, and that from the circumstance of the remainder of this 
huge mass having combined with the atmosphere, the rain has a salt- 
ish taste even to this day. A particular statement of these facts, to- 
gether with a scientific treatise upon them, is anxiously looked for by 
the public from the pen of him who so learnedly and satisfactori:y 
proved the possibility of the existence of the mountain. 





serve him entering a post office. With a palpitating heart, 
and the look of a man going to be hanged, he calls for 
letters. He seizes with eager haste on the well known 
fold, devours with swimming eyes the superscription, runs, 
leaps, flies like a madman to his lodgings, tears off the 
seal, covers the signature with kisses, hops, jumps, snaps 
his fingers, laughs and cries in the same breath—and yet 
it is all a dream. The joys he anticipates, the evil he 
dreads, the intoxication he indulges, are alike fantastic 
and unreal, the product of an overwrought fancy, the day 
dream of the lover. 

And what are the hopes of the politician? Many a 
restless night does burning ambition toss him on a bed, 
perhaps of down. Many a day is his eye reddened with 
watching, his mind jaded with unexecuted plans, his heart 
throbbing with unsatisfied hopes. Ambition, envy, malice 
it may be, and hatred, tear his breast, like the fabled fu- 
ries. Now he is propitiating the favors of the sovereign 
people, bowing, cringing and flattering; now, finessing, 
in the dark chambers of the secret caucus ; now, making 
speeches, and, in good set terms railing at his opponents ; 
anon, ‘with the compliments of the auther,’ distributing to 
every justice of the peace the long, dull, unheard speech, 
given in the empty hall of Congress. What visions ap- 
pear before him! What glories rise in anticipation !— 
Dignities, titles, wealth and honors dance before his en- 
tranced eye in gay profusion ; he filleth his head with pro- 
jects, but, alas! vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all 
is vanity! His visions by day, his visions by night vanish 
alike into thin air. The people, with whom it might with 
equal justice,as of woman, be said, varium et mutabile. The 
sovereign people become tired of his services, or some new 
competitor supplants him in their fickle favor, and he is 
pulled down, it may be, forcibly and suddenly from his 
giddy elevation. 

Who has net heard of the dreams of avarice? Who 
knows not that care and anzioty leave the avaricious man 
no leisure for unabstracted meditation, no time for pleasure, 
no rest by day, nor sweet sleep, and undisturbed visions by 
night? His mind is harassed and agitated, his fears of 
fortune’s sudden changes, his too anxious thirst for gold, the 
horrors of conscience perhaps, sternly reproaching him for 
ill-gotten wealth, and treasures grasped with selfish eager- 
ness, corrode his mind, snatch from before him, like the 
Harpies of old story, the feast of joy, and sound in his 
ears the prophecy of evil. He imagines in futurity the en- 
joyment of wealth aud honors—mazimas divilias, mazi- 
mas que opes. But his schemes end in disappointment, his 
hopes are frustrated ; or in the full possession of which he 
had most ardently desired, some viperous care gnaws at 
the heart; some ill-gotten treasure calls up remorseful 
recollections ; disease follows in the train of wealth and 
luxury, making his days painful, and his nights sleepless ; 
affliction and sorrow seize oa the ill fated mortal ; and 
wealth, and power, and flattery, poorly compensate the 
loss of peace and hope. 

And what is literary ambition but a day dream? What 
must he expect, who caters for the public entertainment, 
who rests his hopes of earthly enjoyment on the success of 
his literary enterprizes, but neglect, scorn, pity or the 
tortures of unsparing criticism, during life—a eulogy 
and a biography forsooth at death? [ would not accuse 
the world of injustice. Merit, fairly brought before the 
public, dressed out in appropriate decorations, and sus- 
tained by the authority of great names, or by powerful in- 
fluence, is sure to meet an ample reward. In any other 
circumstances, perhaps, the author cannot reasonably 
hope for immediate notice, or expect any considerable 
fame. 

But to come back to what more commouly passes under 
the denomination of the day dream, that sort of reverie 
when the mind abandons itself to the sportive freak of 
fancy, and loses, for the time, all sense of external things 
in the absorbing nature of its own wild musings, however 
it may be sneered at by those, who have 1.0 notion of any 
thing, which does not fill the pocket, or immediately min- 
ister to sensual delight, this habit of day dreaming, I say, 
has its pleasures. Some of those, which the writer has 
experienced were hinted at inthe last communication of 
the Wayward man. But my dreams, while gliding in my 
frail bark, on the bosom of the Connecticut, were not all 
of a joyous character. They varied with the varied tones 
of my changeable spirits. Sometimes my bright hopes of 
fame were to be disappointed, my fond affections blighted, 
disease and death set their unwelcome forms in my little 
boat, the angel of misery flapped his wings over me, the 
waters were covered with the faces of demons and unhap- 





Py spirits, some with a sad and warning countenance that 





boded evil; others with e@ demoniac smile, more terrific 
than the severest frown, that sent a cold shudder through 
my frame. Uvearthly wails, heart-rending shrieks, a 
horribie Inugiter, that chilled the blood, and made the 
frame shiver with fear, were heard at intervals in the ai: 
A hollow, warning sound, like the spirit of the coming 
tempest, thrilled through my ears, the earth shook, the 
waters were violently agitated, and seemed opening tv 
swallow me up. 

Once an unusual serenity pervaded the atmosphere — 
The heavens above, and the waters beneath had the stil!- 
ness of death. lentered my boat with a mind well pre- 
pared for deep musing, and wild fantasies. Aad so pow- 
erful had the habit become of dreaming with my eves 
open indeed, but for the time nearly sightless, that | had 
scarce resigned myself to the influence of the current, 
when the materia! world around me was no longer the 
same. Another, and a loved form, had, I know not how, 
seated herself beside me. Her slender arm was gently 
thrown around my acck, and her cheek fondly pressed tu 
mine. We talked of our hopes and our sorrows. We 
watched the clouds in their passage over our heads, and 
formed of them a thousand fautastic forms ef castles and 
towns, of armies and fleets, of the long and splendid and 
solemn procession, and of landscapes strangely bright 
with the varying colors of the rainbow. At length our 
conversation took a higher turn. We talked of the ‘islands 
of the blessed,’ of that country beyond these beautiful and 
changeful clouds, where bliss is untainted with fear, un- 
allied by suspicion. After an hour of such solemn and cle- 
vating delight, in looking up, I observed a deadly paleness 
on her countenance. The Sun had withdrawn his light, 
dark and terrifie clouds came rolling up the western por- 
tion of the sky—every thing foretold the approach of a 
violent thunder shower. Before I had time to seize my 
oar, the glaze of lightning filled the atmosphere, and a 
tremendous crash shook the heavens. I fell, stunned, on 
my face ; on rising, with a bewildered feeling, to look for 
her, who had been the companion of my voyage, what was 
my horror at seeing her blackened corpse float by me on 
the surface of the waters. | sprung to my feet with a 
scream of despair, and losing my balance, fell into the 
water. The cold splash brought me to my senses; and ! 
found myself, to my inexpressible joy, alone, and unhurt ; 
and that fancy had played me another of her wild tricks— 


that I had dreamed a waking dreum. WAYWARD MAN. 





To Correspondents. We shall be glad to hear from‘J’ 
Shearem upon the terms he proposes. 
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Nantucket Monda 
St Joi.n’s Lodge, ston, . - Tuesdey 
—— Som, * 
Marko bu: “ 
Tyrian, : — be 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday 
Franklin, Greenfield, Wednesday 
as 
Marriages. 
__Inthis City, Herman L. Emmons to Mies Ceclia M. Brewer ; Dan- 
iel Safford to Miss a Bigelow ; Kimball Fuller to Miss Mi- 
randa 8S. Carman ; Otis West, of Sterling, to Mise Frances N. Swasey 


of Boston ; Daniel Lombard ‘to Miss Catharine B. Adams; Richard 
Hall to Mrs. Mary-Ann Hayward ; William H. Pomeroy to. Miss 
Sibbella Luckis ; William Bell to Miss Jane Fullerton. 

In Portland, Robert H. Cordwell of Boston, to Mra. Mary ©. Eaton. 


In Andover, Samuel Morrill, of Worcester, one of the publishers of 
* oo ae gis, to Miss Hanouh Abbot, daughter Mr. Nathan 


- Taunton, Tran y Haney eg —* Misa Susan B. Eddy. 

n Bever mus 4th, to Miss Hepzi . 3 
Woodbary 3 Min Louie . ~ iss Hepzibah P. Foster; James 
n Gloucester, Warren Barnham to Miss Eliza Jones: Willi 
Pool, 3d, to Miss Sally Norwood; Hiram Elkins to Miss Joanna 
ae Sanborn, Jr. to Miss Luey Tare; Epes Lane to Miss 

In Mansfield, Cape. Harrison B. Pratt to Miss Stella Bates. 
Tn Brooklyn, (N. —— Jackson, M. D. Surgeon, U. 8. Navy, 
to Anna, daughter of D. Stansbury, - of that place. 
It Washington City, Lieut. John A. Cooke, of the U. 8. Navy, to 
— — — * ~s James Owner of that city. 
n St. John, (N.B.) Benjamin Smit han i - youngest 
daughter of the late —— Fairchild. — — 
In Fitchburg, Benjamin Brown, of Boston, to Miss Jane Farwell. 
In Providence, Henry Williama, of Cumberland, to Miss Caroline 
Elizabeth, second 2 of Richard Hoppin, of Providence 3 Perley 
W. Carpenter to Miss Leonora W. Thurhet ; William Brown to Mise 
Mehitable H. Pront ; Joseph Arnold to Miss Abigail H. Lecraw. 
In Pawtucket, Dexter Barnes to Mies Mary Bullard, both of North 
Pin Wareen, 7 h&. Mason 
n Warren, Zephaniah &. } to Mi Vi 
of bag he a Sohn Vian — — 
n Bristo n G. Dawle: i idence. i 
Maret C. 33 wley, merchant tailor, of Prov’ » to Mise 
n Concord, (N. H.) Cyrus Kimball, of Byston, to Miss Charlotte 
Soy of nphtens ia tne Goss chaser Aone 
ner, lopkinton iss 8 of David Geor, 
Esq. 5 David Symonds to Miss Nancy Flanders ; Hammond Buswell 
—— ha Conner. 
onday evening, Oct. 27, in the Cathedral of St. Finbar, 
Charleston, by the Right Rev. Dr. England, Bishop of Charleston, 
John Leslie O’ wen, mem, 8.C. Col. Pharm., to M. Jane Dunlap Mag 
wood Henderson, niece of Col. Magwood, o Charleston, 8. C. 











ea 
ged 14; Mary B. Wright, aged 36 ; Jo- 
anna Newby, aged 20; Ann H. Williams, aged 19 Thomas Ridley, 
aged 55 ; George B. Beals, aged 19, son of Ephraim C. Beals ; Jacob 


In Taunton, Eliza Bolton, aged 1A. 
, TW eect oe y suddenly, Mrs. Woodbury, widow of the late Sam- 


Deaths 
In this City, Ellen Carney, a ths. 


uel W. 5 
In Nantucket, Hannah Coleman, widow ef the late SylvanuaC. 
73 * and 4 months ; Ruth Wurth, widow of Capt William W. 


In Gloucester, Rebeeca Elwell, aged 35, wife of Capt. David E. 
In South Yarmouth, Eliza Jane Cece daughter of Gorham (. 


aged 18. 
In Falmouth, Capt. Harvey Wicks. 
Tn Barnstable, Eliza Lothrop, widow of the late Gen. Ebenezer 1. 


aged 80. 

In Northampton, Seth Wright, Esq. aged 74, a native of North- 
fay nae but * many yan a citizen » where he succeeded 
in business, and rose to affluence by industry, ecomomy, and = 
ality ; Joseph Clark, —*— 79, tecmerty 2 homber of the Hamp- 
—— fr. Samuel ley, aged 60. He was ed in Mr. 

r’s paper t i ing the pond fell through t 
— was drowned. a ? , * 

Killed at rborough, (N. H.) John Haywood of Dublin, aged 44. 
His death was occasioned by a fall from a loaded wagon, and the 
wheel ing over his head. 

ate | A. Tucker, aged about 90. 

n d, E tterfield - attorney at law, @ 
59, formerly of Keene, (N. H. * — * 


in New-York, Robert C. Rarfe, of the firm of John Noble & Co. ; 
Robert H. Stanton. 

At the house of his father, East Ri 
the 11th ult. Ebenezer C. Stone, son 








» Wayne County, (N. V.) on 
y the Rev. Wm. Stone, and bro- 
ther of one of the editora of the New-York Commercial Advertiser, 
aged 26. He was a printer by profession, and eommenced i 
& paper in —— in 1826, which his malady com 
abandon. He died with perfoct resignation to the Divine will, and 
has left a wife and two infant children to deplore his loss. 








RADERS TAKE NOTICE.—The annual 
i. meeting of the ‘Association of Traders and others in Bostou and 
vicinity, for mutual protection against shop-lifting, and store-breek- 
ings? will be holden at Concert Hall, on Monday evening, January 
Sth, 1829, at half past 6 o’clock, precisely. 
_ A punctual attendance of every member is desirable, as business of 
isoportance willcome betore the jing. Members will perceive by 
the Constitution, that at this meetin ident, Secretary, T 
and a board of Council, consisting of ia persons, must be chosen. A 
tradere and others, who may feel dispused to become members of thie 
Associations, are invited to atzend this meeting. 
Jan2 ELIAS B. THAYER, See’ry. 
— 7 — > 7og? -gear ~~ i 
UFFOLK INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
¥ The Stockholders in the Suffolk Insurance Company are hereby 
notified that their annual meeting for the choice of Directors for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other business as may be 
ted to them, will be holden at the office of said Company, in 
ate-strect, on MONDAY, the J2th day of January inst. at 120’clock 
M. Absent Stockholders can vote by prow, 
Jan 2 BENJAMIN BAILU, See’ry. 
GENTLEMAN and his Lady can be ac- 
commodated with pleasant Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, 
with Board, in a genteel family, where there are a few select Board 
ers. Likewise, four cr five single gentlemen, ean be accommodated 
with pleasant rooms, on moderate terms. Fur further particulars in- 
quire at this office. Dee. 26 


: 5 8 
4 AMES T. HOBART has recommenced 
business at his former stand, No. 91 Washington-street, near 
State-atreet, where he offers for sale, a general assortment of English, 
French, India, and American Fancy and Staple Goode, at the lowest 
prices.—J. T. H. intends to keep as formerly, « full 
Shawls, Silks, and Leghorns. Dec, 26 
EMOVAL. BOWLES & DEARBORN 
respectfully infiwm their customers and the lic, thet they 
have removed to the new Stune Building, No.0, Washington-stren, 
five doors north from State-strect. By this removel 
ed a much more commodious Store than they formerly oecapied, and 
have also a room in the second story, immediately connected with the 
Store, which will be free of access to every one ; particularly for 
Clergymen and others who reside out of the city. All articles in their 
line will be sold wholesale or retail, on as fevorable terms as can t+ 
had in the city. They hope, therefore, for a conti of the patron- 
age they have already received, and solicit the favors of all who way 
have occasion to purchase BUGED, ST ASTNARS, PINE CUT. 
Aug @. 
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THE MOUSE TOWER. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


The bishop of Mentsz was a wealthy prince, 
Wealthy and proud was he ; 

He had all that was worth a wish on earth— 
But he had not charitie ! 


He would stretch out his empty hands to biess, 
Or lift them both to pray ; 

But alack ! to lighten man’s distress, 
They moved no other way. 


A famine came ! but his heart waz still 
As hard as hà pride was high ; 

And the starving poor but thronged his door 
To curse him and to die. 


At length from the crowd rose a clamor so load, 
That a cruel plot laid he ; 

He open’d one of his granaries wide, 
And bade them enter free. 


In they rushed—the maid and the sire, 
And the child that could barely ran— 
Then he closed the barn and set it on fire, 

And burnt them every one ! 


And loud he laughed at each terrible shriek, 
And cried to his archer train, 

‘The merry mice !—how shrill they squeak ! 
They are fond of the bishop's grain! 


But mark, what an awful judgment soon 
On the cruel bishop fell ; 

With so many mice his palace swarmed, 
That in it he could not dwell. 


They gnawed the arras above and beneath, 
They ate each savory dish up ; 

And shortly their sacrilegious teeth 
Began to nibble the bishop. 


He flew to his castle of Ehrenfcls, 
By the side of the Rhine so fair ; 

But they found the road to his new abode, 
And came in legions there. 


He built him in haste a tower tall 
In the tide, for his better assurance ; 

But they swam to the river and scaled the wall, 
And worried him past endurance. 


One morning his skeleton there was seen, 
By a load of flesh the lighter ; 

They had picked the bones uncommonly clean, 
And eaten his very mitre. 


Such was the end of the bishop of Mentz, 
And oft at the midnight hour 

He comes in the shape of a fog so dense, 
And sits on his old Mouse Tower. 





‘The Southern Galaxy from which we have taken these 
lines, supposes them to have been written by Mr Walsh ; 
we know not on what authority. 


AUTUMN. 


With what a glory comes and goes the year ! 
The buds of spring—those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times—enjoy 

Life’s newness, and earth's garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 

Comes down upon the Autuma Sun, and, with 

A sober gladness, the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant Gil the splendid scene. 
There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And from a beaker, full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the Autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds. 
Mora on the mountain, like a sammer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash, deep crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow leafed,— 
Where Autumn, life a faint old man, sits down 
By the way side a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves ; the purple finch 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds— 

A winter bird—comes with his plaintive whistle— 
And pecks by the witch hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue bird sings ; 

And merrily, with-oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail. 


oO, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him that with a fervent heart goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves, 


Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 


He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting place without a tear. 





NUPTIAL REPARTEE. 
Charles to the altar led the lovely Jane, 
Then to her father’s house returned again ; 
Where to convey them on their wedding tour, 
All ready stood a laundaulet and four ; 


When lo! the gath’ring showers at once descend, 
Cloud rolls on cloud, and warring winds contend. 


This moves him not, but in he hands his bride, 
Then seats himself enraptured by her side ; 
And thus to cheer the fair, he quick begun ; 


‘| hope my dear, we soon shall have a little Sun.’ 


But she, to whom the weather gave no pain ; 
Who heeded not the clouds or pattering rain, 
But most about her fature state bethought hes, 
Replied, ‘my dear, I'd rather have a Daughter. 





EPIGRAMS BY COLERIDGE. 
‘Hoarse Mevius reads his hobbling verse 
To all, and at all times ; 
And finds them both divinely smooth, 
His voice as well as rhymes. 
But folks say Mevius is no ass ; 
But Mevius makes it clear 
That he's a monster of an ass— 
An ass without an ear !’ 


‘To a critic who quoted an isolated passage, and then de- 


clared it unintelligible. 

Most candid critic! what if I, 
By way of joke, pluck out your eye, 
And holding up the fragment cry, 

‘Ha, ha! that men such fools should be ! 

Behold this shapeless mass '!—and he 
Who own'd it dreamt that it could see '’ 
The joke were mighty analytic— 
But should you like it, candid critic ” 


of perfection of which a human father and mother 
can produce but a single example Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy was therefore an only son. He was 
such an amazing favourite with both his parents, 
that they resolved to ruin him; accordingly, he 
was exceedingly spoiled, never annoyed by the 
sight of a book, and had as much plum-cake 2s he 
could eat. Happy would it have been for Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten 
plum-cake and remained a child. “ Never,” says 
the Greek tragedian, “ reckon a mortal happy till 
you have witnessed his end.” A most beautiful 
creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! Such eyes 
—such hair—such teeth—such a figure—such 
manners too,—and such an irresistible way of 
tying his neckcloth ! When he was about sixteen, 
a crabbed old uncle represented to his parents the 
propriety of teaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to 
read and write. Though not without some diffi- 
culty, he convinced them,—for he was exceeding- 
ly rich, and riches in an uncie are wonderful ar- 
guments respecting the nurture of a nephew whose 
parents have nothing to leagrhim. So our hero 
was sent to school. He was naturally, (I am not 
joking now) a very sharp, clever boy ; and he 
came on surprisingly in his learning. ‘The school- 
master’s wife liked handsome children. “ What 
a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, if you 
take pains with him!” said she to her husband. 
“ Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains with 
him.” “And why, love?”  “ Because he is a 
great deal too handsome ever to be a scholar.” 
And that’s true enough, my dear!” said the 
schoolmaster’s wife. So, because he was too 
handsome to be a scholar, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 
remained the laz of the fourth form! They took 
our hero from school. “ What profession shall he 
follow?” said his mother. ‘My first cousin is 
the lord chancellor,” said his father; “let him 
go to the bar.” The Lord chancellor dined there 
that day: Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced 
to him. His lordship was a little, rough-faced, 
beetle-browed, hard-featured man, who thought 
beauty and idleness the same thing—and a parch- 
ment skin the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 
“ Send him to the bar !” said he, “no, no, that 
will never do!—send him into the army ; he is 
much too handsome to become a lawyer.” “ And 
that’s true enough, my lord!” said the mother. 


learned by inspiration. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 


hoisted; he was, therefore, a very indifferent 





TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. 














































































































So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cornetcy 
in the regiment of dragoons. Things are not 





had never ridden at school, except when he was 


horseman ; they sent him to the riding school, and 
every body laughed at him. ‘“ He is a great ass !”? 
said Coronet Horsephiz, who was very ugly; “a 
horrid puppy !” said Lieutenant St. Squintem, 
who was stili uglier; “ if he does not ride better, 
he will disgrace the regiment!” said Capt. Rival- 
hate, who was very good-looking ! “ if he does 
not ride better, we will cut him ;” said Colonel 
Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet : “I say, 
Mr Bumpemwell, (to the riding-master) make 
that youngster ride less like a miller’s sack.” 
“ Pooh, sir, he will never ride better.” “ And 
why the d—! will he not ?” “ Bless you ! Colonel 
he is a great deal too handsome for a cavalry offi- 
cer!” “True!” said Cornet Horsephiz. “ Ve- 
ry true!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem. “ We 
must cut him,” said the Colonel. And Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. Our hero 
was a youth of susceptibility—he quitted the 
regiment, and challanged the Colonel. The Col- 
onel was killed. “What a terrible blackguard is 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy !”” said the colonel’s rela- 
tions. “ Very true !” said the world. The parents 
were in despair! They were not rich; but our 
hero was an only son, and they sponged hard upon 
the crabbed olduncle. “ He is very clever,” said 
they both, “and may do yet.” So they borrowed 
some thousands from the uncle, and bought his 
beautiful nephew a seat in parliament. Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of re- 
trieving his character. He fagged like a drag- 
on—conned pamphlets and reviews—got Ricardo 
by heart—and made notes on the English Consti- 
tution. He rose to speak. “ What a handsome 
fellow !” whispered one member. “ Ah, a cox- 
comb !” said another. “Never do for a speaker !”” 
said a third, very audibly. And the gentleman on 
the opposite benches sneered and heared /—Im- 
pudence is only indigenous in Milesia, and an or- 
ator is not made ina day. Discouraged by his 
reception, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little 
embarrassed. “ Told you so!” said one of his 
neighbours. “Fairly broke down!” said another 
“ Too fond of his hair to have any thing in his 
head,” said a third, who was considered a wit. 
“ Hear, hear!” cried the gentleman on the oppo- 
site benches. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down— 





ed. Many a first-rate Speaker had begun worse ; 
and many a country member had been declared 
a phoenix of promise upon half his-merit. Not 
Adonises never make orators!” said a crack 


either, added the chairman of a committee, with 





cepted nor discarded him 3 but kept him on hope, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models | and suffered him to get into debt with his tailor 
and his coach-maker, on the strength of becoming 
Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. ‘Time went on, and 
excuses and delays were easily found: however, 
our hero was sanguine, and so were his parents. 
A breakfast at Chiswick and a putrid fever carri- 
ed off the latter, within one week of each other ; 
but not till they had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy, and rejoiced that they had left him so well 
provided for. Now, then, our hero depended 
solely upon the crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen 
Convolvulus ;—the former, though a baronet and 
a satirist, was a banker and a man of business :— 
he looked very distastefully at the Hyperion curls 
and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. “ If I 
make you my heir,” said he, “I expect you will 
continue the bank.” “Certainly, sir!” said the 
nephew. “ Humph!” grunted the uncle, “a pret- 
ty fellow for a banker!” Debtors grew pressing 
to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen Convolvulus. 
“ Jt is a dangerous thing,” said she, timidly, “to 
marry a man so admired,—will you always be faith- 
ful ?* “ By heaven!” cried the lover. “ Heigho !” 
sighed Miss Felen Convolvulus, and Lord Rufus 
Pumilion entering, the conversation was changed. 
But the day of the marriage was fixed ; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By 
Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A month 
before the wedding-day, the uncle died. Miss 
Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in her con- 
dolences—* Cheer up, my Ferdinand,” said she ; 
“ for your sake I have discarded Lord Rufus Pu- 
milion!” ¢ Adorable condescension !” cried our 
hero ; “ but Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four feet 
two, and has hair like a pony.” “ All men are 
not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy !” was 
the reply. Away goes our hero to be present at 
the opening of his uncle’s will. “TI leave,” said 
the testator, (who I have before said was a bit of 
a satirist) my share of the bank, and the whole 
of my fortune, legacies excepted, to””—here Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyes with a 
cambric handkerchief, exquisitely brode)—* my 
‘natural son John Spriggs, an industrious, pains- 
taking youth, who will do credit to the bank. I 
did once intend to have made my nephew, Fer- 
dinand, my heir: but so curling a head can have 
no talent for accounts. I want my successor to be 
a man of business, not beauty; and Mr. Ferdin- 
and Fitzroy is a great deal too handsome for a 
banker : his good looks will, no doubt, win him 
any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I Jeave him, to 


thousand devils!” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 


he had not shone ; but, in justice, he had not fail- 


so thought the heroes of corn laws. “ Your 
speaker with a wry nose. ‘“ Nor men of business 


a face like a kangaroo’s. “Poor creature !” said 
the civilest of the set. ‘ He’s a deuced deal too 
handsome for a speaker! By Jove, he is going to 
speak again! this will never do; we must cough 
him down. And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was 
accordingly coughed down. Our hero was now 
seven or eight and twenty, handsomer than ever, 
and the adoration of all the young ladies at Al- 
mack’s. “ We have nothing to leave you,” said 
the parents who had long spent their fortune, and 
now lived on the credit of having once enjoyed it. 
You are the handsomest man in London; You 
must marry an heiress.” ‘I will,’ said Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy. Miss Helen Convolvulus was a 
charming young lady, with a hare-lip and six thou- 
sand a-year. To Miss Helen Convolvulusthan our 
hero paid his addresses. Heavens! what an up- 
roar her relations made about the matter. ‘ Easy 
to see his intentions,” said one ; “a handsome for- 
tune-hunter, who wants to make the best of his 
person !”—* handsome is that handsome does,” 
says another ;—“ he was turned out of the army 
and murdered his colonel ;”— never marry a 
beauty,” said a third ;—* he can admire none but 
himself;”—*“ will have so many mistresses,” said 
a fourth ;—“ make you-perpetually jealous,” said 
a fifth ;— spend your fortune,” said a sixth ;— 
“ and break your heart,” said a seventh. Miss 
Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. She 
saw a great deal of justice in what was said; and 
was sufficiently contented with liberty and six 
thousand a-year, not to be highly impatient for 
a husband; but our heroine had no aversion to 
a lover; especially to so handsome a lover as Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy. Accordingly, she neither ac- 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAX 


buy a dressing-case, a thousand pounds.” “ A 


banging out of the room. He flew to his mistress. 
She was not at home. “ Lies,” says the Italian 
proverb, “ have short legs ;” but truths, if they are 
unpleasant, have terrible long ones! The next 
day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most oblig- 
ing note of dismissal. “ I wish you every happi- 
ness,” said Helen Convolvulus, in conclusion— 
“but my friends are right ; you are much too 
handsome for a husband !” And the week after, 
Miss Helen Convolvulus became Lady Rufus Pu- 
milion. “ Alas.! sir!” said the bailiff, as a day 
or two after the dissolution of parliament, he was 
jogging along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in a 
hackney-coach bound to the King’s Bench,— 
“Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so handsome a 
gentleman to prison !”—Literary Souvenir. 





A German Prophet.—In a late advertisement, 
Dr Gretanner of Gottingen, thus prophecies :— 
‘In the nineteenth century, the transmutation of 
metals will be generally known and practised.— 
Every chemist, and every artist, will make gold ; 
kitchen materials will be of silver, and even gold 
which will contribute more than any thing else to 
prolong life, poisoned at present by the oxydes of 
copper, lead and iron, which we daily swallow 
with our food.’ 


Melancholy Consequence of Gaming.—An of- 
ficer in the British service, a young gentleman 
only 23 years of age, of very respectable family, 
put an end to his existence on Saturday last, in a 
shooting gallery in London. He had lost at play 
in the gaming houses of London, such sums as 
his circumstances did not enable him to afford. 
The consequence was the act of self-destruction. 
He went into the shooting gallery, took a pistol 
to try a shot, put it to his ear, and in an instant he 


a verdict of lunacy. 





The Rev. Mr Warton (father to the Laureate) on hear- 
ing that George the 2d, had sent a regiment of horse to 
Oxford, and a present of books to Cambridge ; exclaimed, 


‘Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 

The wants of his two universities ; 

Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why, 

That learned body wanted loyalty ; 

But books to Cambridge gave, as well discerning, 

That this right loyal body, wanted learning.? 
To which Dr Browne, of Cambridge, replied in the fol- 

lowing Impromptu. 

‘The King to Oxford sent his troop of horse, 

For tories own no argument but force 

With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 

For Whigs allow no force but argument. 


Dr Johnson said it was the happiest retort that he had 
ever heard. 


Fire Places. An open heart and a liberal hand 





all this, we advise you to 


it to the open air by the shortest possible route. 





pair of boots, the buyer observed, that he had but 
one objection to them, which was, that the soles 
were a little too thick—‘If that’s all,’ replied Cris- 
pen, ‘put on the boots, and the objection will 
gradually wear away.’ 


or not, we are unprepared to state, that the Arabs 
who live near the cemeteries of Upper Egypt, 
practise the following strange mode of cooking 
their victuals. Whenever food is wanting, they 
descend into the tombs and dislodge a mummy, 
and throwing it on their shoulders return to their 
tent. Then taking a hatchet, and seizing the 
mummy by one leg, they hew the body in twain, 
and after cutting it into smaller pieces, making use 
of a leg, or an arm, or a part of the trunk, as it 
may happen, to boil their kettle. As the mum- 
mies are enveloped with a coating of a resinous 
substance, they make most excellent fuel. 


swer of a poor man in Bedlam, who was insulted by 
an apprentice, because he would not tell him why 
he was confined. The unhappy creature at last 
said, ‘Because God Almighty has deprived me of 
a blessing which you never had.’ 


If you are in want of A young man in your The- 
ter as [ wanted to get in to A theater to lern To 
be an actor I was ad vised to make applications 
To you for a place I am not A frade to say that 
my voice is as god to spek or sing as there is in 


was a dead man. The jury on the inquest gave| '™ 


are much better than an open house and a large 
fire place. New-England fire places, and other 
contrivances for warming apartments, are not, gen- 
erally speaking, indications of superior skill in 
the useful arts, nor evidence of paramount acqui- 
sitions in the details of practical philosophy.— 
One would think that the warmth generated by 
the combustion of wood, or other fuel was consid- 
ered as a nuisance, and that the principal objects 
of our culinary fires were to heat the atmosphere, 
and bring on such a thaw as would soonest break 
up the sleighing. In pursuance of this plan, 
we (that is some of us) stick our stoves in the 
throat of our chimneys, and turn the heat out of 
doors with all practicable — In lieu of 

ave a good deal of 
stove plate and pipe in your rooms which you 
wish to warm, and let the pipe go round and round 
till it has distributed all the heat it is capable of 
receiving, in the apartment, instead of conducting 


Concord and Discord.—Suspend a ball of 
thread and poise it in the air, giving ita push with 
the finger. If it is wished to carry on the swing- 
ing motion, the ball must be allowed to come to 
the turning point before another push is given. If 
it be touched in the middle of the swing, it will be 
stopped. This is precisely what the air does 
which is swung by the vibrations of a harp-string. 
The first furnishes a familiar illustration of unison 








and concord—the last of discord. 


Y. 


The effects of Moon-light on the Eyes.—In 


Mr. Carne’s ‘Letters from the East,’ is the follow- | 
ing remark, which aptly illustrates several passages | Ra 
of Scripture. The effect of the moonlight on the | 
eyes in this country (Egypt) is singularly injuri-| 
ous, the natives tell you, as [ found afterwards 
they also did in Arabia, always to cover your eyes 
when you sleep in the open air. Itis rather strange, 
that the passage in the Psalms, ‘The sun shall 
not strike thee by day nor the moon by night; 
(Ps. exxi. 6.) should not have been thus illustrated 
as the allusion seems direct. The moon here 
really strikes and effects the sight, when you sleep 
exposed to it, much more than the sun; a fact of 
which I had a very unpleasant proof one night, 
and took care to guard against it afterwards.— 
Indeed the sight of a person who should sleep with 
his face exposed at night would soon be utterly 
impaired or destroyed. 





A shoemaker one day fitting a customer with a 


It is reported by recent travellers, whether true 


[ was charmed, says Lord Orford, with the an- 





THEATRICAL. 


to the over Seear Off park theater. 
Burlington, Oct. 9the 1828. 
Ser—I take the liberty to wright to you to see 


Burlington. I have spoken dialouges in school, 
and got the prase of all if you wish to have me 
come you must Wright and let me know what you 


are willing to give me I am nineteen years of| |‘ 


age I wish you to wright as soon as you receive 
this leter. 

I remain youres, &c. 

NB. Direct your leter to the care of 
Burlington Vermont. 


FAELLRD, GRAY & CO. have jest receiv- 

ed from London the following ROOKS, many of which are rare. 

Adams’ Philosophical Lectures, 5v $12 

Aiken’s Woodland Companion, with 2% 
narcharsis’s Travels in Greece, 7 v: and plates, 13 50. 
istotle’s Ethics and Politics, 2 vola 6 50 

Baillies’ Plays on the Passions, 2 vols 4 50 

Ball’s Antiquities of Constantinople, 8vo plates, 2 25 

British Theatre, by Kemble, 8 vols 

Burne:%s Own Times, 4 vole vo cal clegant, 12 50 
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Maittaire 


xicon 8vo 
100 Portraits of Illustrious Characters, fulio, elegant 12 60 
Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations, folio, 6 00 
Psyche by Mrs Tighe, 6vo — 3 50 
Roman 


presses, Lives of ,2 
Russells Ancient Europe, 2 vols 8vo calf, 5 00 
Several Champions of Christendom, 18mo bds. 1 00 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 3 vols calf, 6 75 
Staunton’s Embassy to China, 3 vols 8vo 5 40 
tic Education by Carpenter é& Joyce, 2 vols 7 50 
‘asso by Hoole, 18mo 1 00 
do. do 2vols 12mo2 00 
Toilet of Flora, 12mo 2 00 
Walton’s Angler, 8vo Russia, 6 25 
Woolsey (Cardinal) Life of, folio, 4 95 
Wiblkie’s Tables, 1 00 
Wood’s Mechanics, 8vo 1 50 . 
York Cathedral, Description of, 12mo 1 3% 
Yorke%s Royal Tribes of Wales, 4to 6 00 
dee. 


EMOVAL.—EDWARD W. BAXTER re- 

spectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 

moved from No. 19, Exchange-street to No. 46, North Market-street, 

into the Store lately occupied by Mr. Nathaniel Faxon, where he has 
for sale a pri complete assortment of real custom made 





Boots 

Shoes, and Pumps. Also, a prime assortment of Red and Philadelphia : 
Sole Leather, Calfskins, Lining and —— Skins, rand fron 
Cord and Webbing, &c. &c.—all 
of which is offered as low as can be purchased at any other store in 


Nails, Boot Trees and Lasts, 
this city. 


N. B. Booteand Shoes made to order in style not inferior to any 
3m Oct. 31 


manufactured in this city. 





gptawts, LEGHORNS, AND SILKS.— 
JAMES T. HOBART has received and opened his Fall supply 


po pose Silks, and horns, consisting of two cases 
priced Merinos 
are 
Cashmere. 

1 case Ture Satins ; 1 do. Satin Levantine ; 

1 do. Gros de Berlin ; 1 do. Gros de Naples; 

1 do. low priced figured Silks ; 6 do. fresh Bolsvar Leghorns ; 

1 do. full size Gipseys ; 2 bales French Habit Cloth ; 

2 bales Habit Cloth ; 2do. Pelisse do. 
Making in all a complete assortment of the above 


Goode—all of 
which will be sold at the lowest auction prices at the MERINO 
SHAWL AND LEGHORN BONNET STORE, No. 91, Washing- 

Oet. 10. 


ton-street, nesr State-street. tf 


HEOPHILUS PARSONS, ¢ 
Law, has removed his office to the 
by Wm. D. Sobier, Beq.,at No 2 
t store of Mr Hersey. Entrance from ¢ 


PARSONS at No. 2, Congress Square, ot 
Seiwa, —— 

OACH, PICTURE, A 

GLASS, Constantly for eale at No, 

England Crowa and Cyli i 

Glass, suitable for Coach Windows, Pictures, &c. 

Axso,—A geveral assortment of Paints, oi, 

inting and Giazing aitended to at the 

y* 
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1E PEARL—being the first of an 

Present for Youth. An original work, 

engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy 
approved works for children. 

E MIRROR—or eighteen Ju 

after th Berquin 

Philadelphia. With ten on gg Litthe work 

of Berquin’s Chiidrea’s Friead, and consists of Origi 8 


logues. ‘ 

NODFREY HAL L—or P; 
‘ Ceeaaigtn, Siesta in 

brought up under ¢ of Lady Godfrey. 
tee nat yle, for —— Year's —— oe — 

li dies of from thirteen to ei 
TORIES FROM ROMAN 
with eighteen Designs on wood ; bei in 
toeeurrod — —— — — 


HPEECOLLECTIOXS 
SISTER; interspersed with 
_ By —— of ‘Littl 
ucture of a delicate and high-minded 

early life te the dangers of the would - = 
mazes with a firm step and upright demoanor 
from its innumerable perils, tho , 
His, who has said, ‘leave thy fat 


RIVATE HOURS —By the 

of ‘Conversations on 
A little Manual of Daily 1 
handsome manner ; suitable for 
UGENE AND LO 
g relation of the adventures of two 
m France, in the time of the 
uncle, who afterwards died in fiermany, leaving them 
strange country. An interesting little story. 
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g Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats, 
With a series of miscellaneous 
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Common Things,’ ¢ 
Jevotion, printed and 
presents. 


Orphans, expelled fi 


of 
RECEIPT 


use at Supper Parties: also, a 
whereby weight can be ascertais 
very convenient, preventing the want of scales; 
during the operations of preparing any kind of 
need were, can be fully recommended by many 
wives, as one of the best direciors for the preparation of 
has yet appeared—and it is partic 
about commencing house-keeping. 
, and sweetmeats, as an infallible 


MAN POPULAR S 
New Series, by the Baron Grimm. 
he inimitable Cruikshank, to — 






ularly recommended to young 
» and to all lovers of de 





a, ig 4 by t 
ries: The Goose Girl. 
Cherry and the Frog Bride, ‘Tp 
Elfin Grove. The Nose a mile long. The * 
which is published without pictures. —— ——— 
HE JACKSON WREATH, or NATION 
AL SOUVENIR.—‘oLory, onatitupg, aN P 
In preparation a splendid Nationa! 
t Civil Victory achieved by the 





nemoration * 
people, through the Here of Ney bs 


Ist. It will contain a por 


tists trait of Andrew Jackson, President cha 


raved in a superior style 
ta faithfel and beautiful likenses ‘of 
to the American e 
= A splendid title page containing the United States Cost 


3d. The Life of Andrew Jackson as written b 
true character of the soldier 
to the people of the United States by his sera 
ng experience and transcendant services 
A copperplate engraving of 
bearing G LJ 
r’ floating over the field of battle. 
engraving of the Farmer of Tenasssse; 
with a distant view of General Jecksoa’s resi- 


alterations from the paintii 














Quarter. 
% further particulars of the life of the led 
the collection of facts made by the Jacksun ps — 


7th. A view of the United States’ 





Capitol at Washington, 
Copper , 

8th. A new piece of Music, —** ‘Jackson's Grand Mareh, 

for this occasion, by one of 

of music in the United States. sd ™ 

Sh. Cover embellishments. In addition to which the work 

studded with minor though appropriate embel! " 

10th. _ There will also be annexed, a correct general Map of 

United States, handsomely engraved. 














The work will be ready for delivery between the 8th of 
the 4th of March, early enough to be distributed throughout the ; 


vered in the city in fancy bi at TwoD 
’ I] lorwanded in Saible — by mail 
of the United States. 

X-All orders out of Philadelphia must be 


‘A copy of the work will be forverdod to soch editecnes 7 

and a discount of 35 per cent. will be madeteay. 
rd an order for ten or more cc > 
i immediately, as they will be attended te 
order in which they ase received. Address 


‘J 
JACOB MA 
Franklin aving Office, Phi 
Subscription papers left at —— — hi 


Fourth and Gaskill Street, at General Snyder 
Northern Liberties, at the offices of the American 
Philadelphia Mercury, at the 








delphia Gazette, the 


phia, Nov. 94, 1898. 


EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM 
medy di d for all diseases ff & 


555* 








Lungs. This Balsam has been used with the 
cess, in consumptions, asthina, pleurisy 
h, and pulmonary affections of every 
favor arises from the universal satisfaction it has 
who have used it; the very high celebrity it bas ra 
and the fact that it is 

. It & a very agreeable medicine, and ite operation is spel i 
From the numerous certificates conta’ 
the following are offered for the consideration of 


Certificate of Abiezer Alger, Jr 





i et ier yen 


— been —— witha —2 v 
with a bad coug spitti 

mendation of a friend, to make trial 
sam; and was completely cured by the use of two bottles. 
ABIEZER ALGER, 32 





Cert Stoddard. 

To a — been * in the winter of 1685 bay 
prevailing influenza, I continued, the space of two yeats, 

ab cough, great difficulty of breathieg, 2* 
pain in the side, great debility, attended with bad i 
expectoration of much thick matter. 
Physicians, and made use of Anderson’s Cough 
cific, and other celebrated remedies, without relief. 
of April last, I obtained a bottle of the V: 
The beneficial effect was immediate ; and in the course of three 
my health was as good as it has been for the last 


Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 21. 1827. 
icician of New-Ham 


ly been used with com 















⸗ success in a severe lung 
tended with the raising of much blood, which had rested 


LE, No 12 Bowdoin 
BROTHERS, 9, and JOHN J. 
near the Boylston Market, and of W: 
bridgeport. Price 50 cents a bottle. 


NSURANCE.—The Mercuants’ Insonas® 
Company tn Boston, conformably with their act of 
ir Capital Stock is Toazs He 
sanp Dovvans, and is paid in and i ‘ 
they receive proposals and 
State-street, against the risk of Fire 
On Dwelling Houses and other Build 
hold Furniture, and other 
ry, Stock and Tools. On 
contingent property, as on mortgages. 
property held in trust, 
ed —— nature of. the interest to be insured, be 


They insure for an of a year, or for one or 
applicant may goaded t —* 
which they contract to pay al 
the sum insured, unless the applicant 
at a lower premium, in which case they will insure 





make insurance at their 
, as expressed in their 
a —— Shawls, B. Lupin, Son & Co.’s Manufe 3 4do. low > 
1 do. Thibet, do. ; 1 do. Opera do. hese Shawls 


° f y- ‘actory Oe 
made from the wool of the Thibet goat, and are equal to the real — ees 


t 





HE CASKET.—BOWLES and DEAR- 
BORN, have this day published, The Casket. A Christmas 
el 
jo Works. Among the postical’ exticine one 


1a writers of Juveni! 


the articles, are 

some from the pens of Wordsworth, Pi y, and the late Professor 

Frisbie. The priniing and paper are not far inferior to any of the 

American Souvenirs for the coming year. The plates, seven in num- 

ber, are finely executed on copper. Is is done up in a variety of bind- 

ings, and will be sold at a low retail price vendo Haut Sensans made 
5 


to those who buy to sell again. 


pany also give notice that eontiaue 
an the perils mentioned in their — 

ing Thirty Thousand ars on @ 
. JOBEPH BALCH, 
Anpasgw G. Wiss.ow, Secretary. 


Published every Friday Evening, st No. 8, —— 





FOR THE PROPRIETORS 
TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 









LEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES.— 
at rn pe et Cai Sat neh neal 


sale at low prices, AAC WILLIAMS, No. 180, Weebt 
street. tf Oct. 





subecriber or at the decision pruprietors. 
quarter must pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter in edvaser. 








Q‘OOPER’S SURGERY.—A new edition, 
ith Notes, lexander H. Stevens, M. D. itiona] 
Notes, Ted an append, by a —— æe— Se 


Just received sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 
Nov. 21. ep. 








ANK NOTES ON INTEREST.—Notes 


AGENTS. 
New-York, R. P. Bush, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Baltimore, (Md.) William Porter 
Savannah, (Geurgia,) 
» ( Mies.) Chartes W. Babbstt. 


7 





on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, may be bad on i 
* — ‘April 9. 


cation to the Cashier. 
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